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Broadening  the  Links 

By  Francis  P.  McManamon 

Archeological  preservation  through  better  public  under- 
standing of  archeological  interpretation  and  the  fragility  of 
archeological  resources  will  be  enhanced  greatly  when 
more  people  are  exposed  to  legitimate  archeological  in- 
vestigations. Archeologists  are  beginning  to  open  their 
investigations  to  the  public,  through  community  presenta- 
tions, site  visits,  and  popular  articles,  but  more  can  be 
done.  One  area  with  good  promise  lies  in  the  improvement 
of  ties  with  the  travel  and  tourism  industry.  Public  participa- 
tion activities  range  potentially  from  visits  to  sites  with  good 
quality  interpretation,  to  visits  to  excavations  in  progress, 
to  opportunities  to  participate  in  excavations.  One  of  the 
prerequisites  for  these  activities  to  occur  is  the  increase  in 
communication  between  the  archeological  profession  and 
the  tourism  industry  to  provide  for  a  broader,  more  direct 
and  accurate  exchange  of  information. 

Archeological  sites,  particularly  those  with  spectacular 
ruins  or  monumental  art,  have  drawn  tourists  for  centuries, 
as  they  drew  explorers  and  adventurers  in  even  earlier 
times.  In  some  cases  the  intense  focus  of  tourists  on  such 
well-known  sites  has  destroyed  or  increased  the  rate  of 
destruction  of  important  components  of  the  sites  (Stirling 
1990)  or,  at  least,  the  ambiance  once  enjoyed  by  visitors 
to  these  sites  (Fagan  1990).  However,  commercial  tours 
of  archeological  sites  continue  to  focus  on  well-known,  and 
increasingly  well-worn,  sites.  Yet  there  are  many  other 
opportunities  for  touring  archeological  sites  and/or  excava- 

(Continue  on  page  2) 


Passport  in  Time 

By  Jill  A.  Osborn  and  Gordon  Peters 

"A  world  class  educational  experience..."  "A  refreshing 
alternative  to  a  merely  proletarian  existence..."  "A  vacation 
with  purpose...."  These  are  some  of  the  ways  volunteers 
described  their  experience  with  Passport  In  Time  last  year. 
Forest  archeologist  Gordon  Peters  of  the  Superior  Nation- 
al Forest  in  Minnesota  organized  the  first  Passport  In  Time 
project  in  1 988  to  see  if  it  would  work.  Three  years  later 
"Passport,"  or  "PIT"  has  become  a  national  Forest  Service 
(FS)  program  with  projects  in  eight  out  of  nine  FS  regions- 
Alaska  is  planning  to  join  in  soon — on  27  forests  in  19 
states. 

Passport  In  Time,  simply  defined,  is  hands-on  environmen- 
tal education.  It  is  a  program  through  which  the  general 
public  can  volunteer  in  all  facets  of  heritage  resource 
management:  inventory,  evaluation,  and  enhancement. 
Projects  include  not  just  archeological  excavations,  though 
these  are  the  most  popular,  but  historic  building 
reconstruction,  survey,  development  of  interpretive  ex- 
hibits and  displays,  mapping  sites,  and  cataloging  historic 
photographs. 

The  national  forests  provide  the  projects,  the  living  accom- 
modations, and  the  professionals  to  supervise  the  projects. 
The  public  finds  out  about  projects  through  a  newsletter 
published  twice  a  year  and  distributed  by  the  PIT  Clearin- 
ghouse, CEHP  Incorporated,  a  Washington,  DC,  based 
group  working  on  conservation  and  environmental  and 

(Continue  on  page  4) 
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tions.  This  article  presents  some  sources  of  information 
about  such  opportunities. 


There  are  three  categories  of  information  that  could  be  of 
use  to  tourism  professionals.  These  include  information 
about:  (1)  established  sites  and  museums  available  for 
visits;  (2)  excavations  underway  and  available  for  visits; 
and  (3)  opportunities  to  participate  in  excavations  and 
laboratory  work. 


Opportunities  and  Pitfalls 

In  1984  Lester  Borley,  Director  of  the  National  Trust  for 
Scotland,  noted  in  an  address  to  the  First  World  Con- 
ference on  Cultural  Parks  that  a  tension  exists  between 
tourism  and  cultural  heritage.  Borley  characterized  this 
tension  as  "creative"  and  tourism  as  presenting  both  a 
potential  problem  and  a  potential  opportunity  for  cultural 
resource  enhancement  (Borley  1989).  Other  Conference 
speakers,  from  many  countries,  discussed  tourism  and 
cultural  heritage  from  their  own  experiences  and  perspec- 
tives. Several  common  conclusions  emerged  from  the 
presentations  and  discussions: 

•  The  development  of  tourism  facilities  should  not  disrupt 
the  lives  and  cultures  of  native  populations  and  local 
residents; 

•  Careful  planning  is  needed  to  protect  the  visual  integrity 
of  historic  places  and  sites  to  minimize  the  impact  of 
tourist  facilities  and  programs; 

•  There  must  be  limits  placed  on  the  damage  to  cultural 
resources  and,  in  fact,  these  resources  must  be 
protected  from  any  "consumptive"  use;  and 

•  Any  tourism  must  benefit  local  residents  and  enhance 
the  quality  of  their  life. 

The  reasonableness,  not  to  mention  the  feasibility,  of  these 
points  is  likely  to  be  discussed  endlessly  between  tourism 
experts  and  cultural  resource  managers.  The  participants 
in  the  Conference  felt  that  a  justifiable  balance  can  usually 
be  struck  between  preservation  and  tourism.  Essential  to 
this  balance  is  early  communication  and  accurate  informa- 
tion upon  which  to  base  decisions. 

Communication  is  the  theme  of  this  article.  There  exists 
quite  a  lot  of  information  about  archeology  that  is  available 
for  use  in  developing  archeological  tourism,  the  sources  of 
which  will  be  described  below. 
It  is  important  to  move  beyond 
a  simple  listing,  however,  to 
begin  to  establish  means  for 
tourism  experts,  planners,  and 
firms  offering  tours  to  com- 
municate more  widely  and  ef- 
fectively with  archeologists, 
and  vice  versa. 


Visiting  Archeology 

Organization  of  an  itinerary  that  includes  visits  to 
archeological  museums  or  sites  requires  locating  and  con- 
tacting organizations  with  existing  displays  and  interpretive 
programs.  The  best  national  guide  to  this  information  is  the 
book,  America's  Ancient  Treasures,  by  Franklin  and  Mary 
Folsom,  which  is  reviewed  on  page  28.  Similar  authoritative 
guidebooks  also  exist  on  a  regional  level,  especially  in  the 
Southwest  (e.g.,  Lister  and  Lister  1 983;  Noble  1 981 ).  Such 
a  focus  on  the  Southwest  is  to  be  expected,  as  Ray 
Thompson  explains: 

The  idea  that  archeology  in  this  country  must  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  prehistoric  southwestern  Indians  is  still 
deeply  rooted  in  the  public  mind.  Early  attitudes  about  the 
Southwest  and  its  Indian  populations,  both  past  and 
present  helped  get  this  persistent  idea  started  (Thompson 
1989:222). 

Archeological  tourism  need  not  be  focused  exclusively  on 
the  Southwest,  however.  Those  who  cherish  their  issues  of 
the  now-defunct  popular  journal,  Early  Man,  will  recall  a 
series  of  features  entitled,  "Visiting  Archaeology."  These 
features  suggested  archeological  tours  of  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  including  the  Southeast,  the  New  England 
coast,  even  the  Washington,  DC,  area,  along  with  a  few  in 
the  Southwest.  One  of  the  Southeast  tours  listed  a  range 
of  national  and  State  parks  and  museums  that  could  be 
visited  including  sites  representing  the  entire  continuum  of 
Native  American  occupation  in  the  Southeast:  Russell 
Cave  and  Moundville  in  Alabama;  Etowah  Mounds,  Ocmul- 
gee,  and  Kobmoki  in  Georgia;  and  Florida's  Fort  Walton 
Beach  Temple  Mound,  Crystal  River,  and  the  Florida  State 
Museum. 

States,  Tribes,  and  Federal  agencies  have  archeological 
sites  to  visit  and,  increasingly,  interpretive  programs  for 
visitors.  The  Listing  of  Education  in  Archeology  Programs 
(LEAP),  which  gives  information  on  such  programs,  is 

discussed  on  page  9.  In 
Arizona,  the  State  Historic 
Preservation  Office,  as  noted 
in  an  article  on  page  7,  helps 
local  communities  develop 
regional  tours;  the  theme  of  a 
recent  statewide  Archeology 
Week  was  "Tour  Archaeol- 
ogy." As  an  example  of  a 
Federal  agency  program,  the 
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Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  is 
promoting  the  protection,  preservation,  and 
interpretation  of  cultural  resources  on  the  270 
million  acres  that  it  manages,  mainly  in  the 
western  United  States.  The  BLM  "Adventures 
in  the  Past"  program  provides  visitors  oppor- 
tunities to  learn  about  and  enjoy  America's 
past  by  contacting  BLM  State  offices  to  find 
out  about  visiting  archeological  sites  and  in- 
terpretive facilities  located  on  BLM  land. 

Visiting  Excavations  Underway 

Communicating  the  right  kind  of  information 
within  the  necessary  time  frame  becomes 
more  difficult  when  dealing  with  actual  ex- 
cavations in  progress,  because  excavations 
most  often  adhere  to  schedules  unrelated  to 
public  visits  or  tourism.  Yet,  steps  are  being 
taken  by  some  organizations  to  provide  this 
kind  of  information  in  a  timely  way.  Other  organizations  are 
even  adjusting  their  schedules  for  excavations  in  order  to 
make  public  visitation  easier. 

Archeology  magazine  provides  travel  guides  to  archeologi- 
cal excavations  in  the  New  and  Old  Worlds,  as  detailed  on 
page  9.  Commercial  firms  and  non-profit  organizations  with 
special  interests  in  archeology  provide  tourism  oppor- 
tunities that  include  visiting  archeological  sites,  frequently 
to  include  ongoing  excavations.  For  22  years  the  New  York 
firm  of  Archaeological  Tours  has  been  offering  tours  of 
well-known  archeological  sites  and  areas  throughout  the 
world  accompanied  by  experts  in  the  field.  These  tours,  and 
similar  ones  sponsored  by  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America  and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
focus  on  well-trod,  archeological  sites  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Near  East,  and  Asia,  although  a  few  are  offered  to 
Central  America.  Within  the  United  States  similar  nationally 
advertised,  organized  tours  are  sponsored  by  the 
Archaeological  Conservancy  and  the  Crow  Canyon 
Archaeological  Center.  The  focus  of  these  tours  is  the 
archeology  of  the  American  Southwest. 

Opportunities  to  visit  ongoing  excavations  are  not  focused 
solely  on  tourists  visiting  from  afar,  either.  The  April  5, 
1991,  "Weekend"  section  of  the  Washington  Post 
newspaper  provided  a  full  page  devoted  to  local 
archeological  programs  that  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  site  visits  and  participation  in 
archeological  investigations.  Increasingly, 
State,  county,  and  municipal  archeological 
and  historical  preservation  programs,  such  as 
the  one  in  Annapolis,  MD,  discussed  on  page 
10,  are  providing  such  opportunities  as  an 
important  part  of  their  public  education  ac- 
tivities. 


Participation  in  Archeology 

Actual  public  participation  in  archeological 
activities  must  be  carried  out  with  great  care 
and  developed  in  detail,  making  it  difficult  to 
organize  and  do  effectively  with  volunteers, 
especially  short  term  volunteers.  Increasing- 
ly, organizations  are  adjusting  their  ar- 
cheological investigations  to  accommodate 
the  use  of  volunteers. 

Participation  in  scientific  investigations  as  a 
recreational  experience  is  increasing 
throughout  the  world.  A  wide  range  of 
experiences  is  being  offered  under  the  terms 
"ecotourism"  and  "environmental  vacations" 
(Ocko  1990;  Yenckel  1990). 
EARTHWATCH,  see  an  article  on  page  14, 
the  Crow  Canyon  Archaeological  Center, 
see  page  16,  the  Center  for  Field  Research, 
the  Center  for  American  Archaeology,  the 
Andover  Foundation  for  Archaeological  Research, 
Smithsonian  Research  Expeditions,  and  the  University 
Research  Expeditions  Program  are  some  of  the  better- 
known  organizations  providing  such  opportunities.  Public 
agencies,  such  as  the  Forest  Service  with  its  Passport  In 
Time  program  featured  on  the  front  page,  provide  similar 
opportunities  for  volunteers  to  participate  in  archeological 
investigations. 

Improvements  Needed 

Heartening  as  the  increased  interest  by  the  general  and 
traveling  publics  may  be,  resource  managers  must  take 
action  to  counter  the  increased  wear  and  tear  on 
archeological  resources  that  this  can  cause.  It  is  well  to 
keep  in  mind  that  public  support  for  archeological  preser- 
vation depends  on  public  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  protecting  the  nation's  cultural  heritage;  visits  to  and 
participation  in  archeological  investigations  provide  excel- 
lent opportunities  to  strengthen  the  public  preservation 
ethic. 

There  exists  much  information  about  archeology  and 
archeological  resources  that  is  not  easily  available  to  either 
tourists  or  tourism  professionals.  Basic  among  this  infor- 
mation are  the  names  of  organizations  and  facilities  to 
contact  to  obtain  a  quality  archeological  ex- 
perience, be  it  a  visit  to  a  museum,  a  tour  of 
an  excavation,  or  a  volunteer  experience  at  a 
dig.  Coordination  of  information  from  local, 
State,  Tribal,  and  Federal  levels  is  needed,  as 
well  as  a  means  of  providing  access  to  this 
information. 

(Continued  on  page  31) 
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historic  preservation  issues.  Volunteers  sign  up  through 
the  Clearinghouse,  and  their  applications  are  forwarded  to 
the  national  forests  in  which  they  wish  to  work.  On  his  or 
her  first  project  each  volunteer  receives  a  "Passport"  in 
which  work  hours  contributed  are  recorded.  Already  there 
is  good-natured  competition  among  PIT  volunteers  to 
amass  the  greatest  number  of  hours.  One  volunteer  who 
began  on  the  first  project  in  Minnesota  in  1988  has 
exceeded  1 ,000  hours. 

Program  Philosophy 

The  American  public  has  a  love  affair  with  history.  In  a 
recent  poll  conducted 

among  people  vacationing     -_——_—-——_——— 
on  public  lands,  visiting 
prehistoric  and  historic 
sites  rated  No.  1  on  the  list 
of  things  to  see  and  do. 
The  public  also  is  growing 
more  sophisticated  in  its 
quest  for  recreation.  Mere 
relaxation  and  entertain- 
ment are  no  longer  always 
enough.  People  want 
meaningful  recreation  that 
incorporates  learning 
something.  They  are  more 
conscious  of  their  environ- 
ment and  their  role  in     — — _______ 

protecting  it.  They  want  a 

morning  hike  to  include  information  about  that  environ- 
ment. They  want  to  stay  in  historic  hotels,  or  even  historic 
lookouts.  They  want  to  go  on  nature  hikes.  As  Elizabeth 
Estill,  Director  of  FS  Recreation,  Cultural  Resources,  and 
Wilderness  Management,  stated,  "People  are  seeking 
cerebral  recreation." 

The  Passport  program  was  born  of  this  public  interest  and 
demand,  but  it  does  not  exist  solely  to  meet  that  demand. 
The  goal  of  PIT  is  to  increase  understanding  of  prehistoric 
and  historic  resources  and  how  archeologists  and  his- 
torians study  and  care  for  these  resources.  Public  demand 
created  a  window  of  opportunity,  but  preservation  and 
protection  of  heritage  resources  provide  the  impetus,  the 
purpose,  and  the  goal  of  the  program. 

Embarking  on  a  massive  public  education  or  resource 
interpretation  program  requires  a  great  deal  of  respon- 
sibility; responsibility  to  the  people  involved  and  to  the 
resource.  Because  of  the  serious  problems  of  casual  col- 
lecting and  commercial  looting  of  non-renewable  heritage 


The  public  is...growing  more 
sophisticated  in  its  quest  for 

recreation.  Mere  relaxation  and 
entertainment  are  no  longer 
always  enough.  People  want 

meaningful  recreation  that  incor- 
porates learning  something. 


resources,  the  fear  on  the  part  of  many  professional 
archeologists  of  inviting  volunteers  onto  sensitive  sites  is 
understandable.  As  land  managers,  however,  and  as 
stewards  of  a  fascinating  resource,  they  must  find  ways  for 
the  public  to  access  this  cultural  heritage. 

Passport  In  Time  Project  Guidelines 

The  opportunities  to  increase  understanding  of  heritage 
resources,  to  heighten  awareness  of  the  fragility  of  these 
resources,  and  to  engender  a  sense  of  public  stewardship 
leading  to  better  preservation  and  protection  outweigh  the 
risks  involved.  Still,  the  risks  need  to  be  managed.  To 
assure  a  uniform,  quality  experience  across  the  nation  on 
PIT  projects  and  to  keep  preservation  foremost  in  the 
minds  of  FS  personnel  and  the  minds  of  the  volunteers,  FS 
maintains  Passport  guidelines,  which  are  continually 
reviewed  and  updated  as  the  program  evolves.  The  follow- 
ing are  examples  of  these 
— — — — _     guidelines: 


1 .  There  must  be  a  legitimate 
scientific  reason  for  a  project. 
A  site  should  not  be  "created" 
to  teach  a  concept,  nor  should 
a  site  be  excavated  purely  for 
public  participation. 


2.  The  primary  PIT  goal  is  to 
provide  education  and  to  build 
resource  awareness  for  volun- 
teers. Each  project  must  fea- 
ture an  educational  recreation 
experience  as  well  as  scien- 
tific  research.  When  develop- 
ing a  research  design,  factors 
aimed  at  enhancing  the  volunteer  experience  must  be 
considered.  Volunteers'  critiques  indicate  that  most  volun- 
teers are  not  aspiring  archeologists,  therefore  Passport 
projects  are  not  labor  intensive.  This  does  not  mean  that 
scientific  standards  suffer,  but  only  that  flexibility  in  tasks 
and  timeframes  must  be  considered  in  the  project  design. 

3.  Volunteers  should  be  treated  as  research  associates, 
not  as  free  laborers  for  FS  research  interests.  They  should 
be  encouraged  to  proceed  at  a  pace  that  is  comfortable  to 
them,  with  special  emphasis  on  developing  good 
archeological  techniques. 

4.  A  PIT  project  should  not  be  a  site  or  project  for  which 
there  is  a  deadline  for  producing  information;  a  research 
interest  must  drive  the  investigation  of  the  site.  This  will 
permit  flexibility  to  spend  as  much  time  as  necessary  on 
the  site,  even  returning  year  after  year.  Since  education  of 
volunteers  is  the  first  priority,  it  is  not  fair  to  impose  the 
deadlines  necessary  for  project  compliance  work. 
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5.  A  trained  archeologist  or  historian  must  be  a  direct 
supervisor  of  all  volunteers.  The  ratio  of  supervisors  to 
volunteers  varies  according  to  project  type  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  an  archeological  excavation  will  require  one  profes- 
sional for  each  four  volunteers. 

6.  A  summary  should  be  written,  in  language  for  the  lay 
public,  of  the  scientific  results  of  each  project.  This  is 
required  as  normal  professional  ethics,  as  a  report  to  the 
volunteers,  and  as  a  follow-up  report  to  any  media  that 
advertised  the  project.  How  many  times  have  members  of 
the  public  been  told  that  the  information,  not  the  artifact,  is 
the  goal  of  archeology?  Sending  volunteers  a  final  report 
showing  graphically  how  their  work  contributed  to  new 
information  is  essential. 


How  Does  the  Program 
Work? 

PIT  is  now  a  national  pro- 
gram, but  as  its  moose  logo 
suggests,  the  program  was 
born  in  the  Great  Lakes 
States.  Peters  has  been  con- 
ducting PIT  projects  in  Min- 
nesota for  three  years  and 
has  some  sage  advise  on 
what  makes  a  successful 
Passport  project. 

Selection  of  the  site  for  a 
Passport  project  is  the  first 
concern,  according  to  Peters. 
Select  projects,  he  advises, 
based  on  a  research  interest, 
not  a  compliance  need,  and 
design  projects  so  that  inves- 
tigation can  continue  over 
several  seasons.  Site  loca- 
tion is  important;  Passport  projects  should  have  relatively 
easy  access  and  pleasant  working  conditions.  This  en- 
sures large  numbers  of  site  visitors  during  a  project  and 
facilitates  monitoring  for  site  protection  after  the  project  has 
been  completed. 

How  much  time  and  funding  can  be  committed  to  a  project? 
The  answer  to  this  question  will  determine  the  length  of  the 
project  and  the  number  of  volunteers  that  can  be  accom- 
modated. There  is  no  time  minimum  or  limit  for  PIT 
projects,  and  they  do  not  have  to  be  elaborate,  but  time  and 
funding  must  match  aspirations  in  order  to  provide  a  quality 
experience  for  volunteers.  It  is  often  best  to  plan  a  project 
in  phases  over  several  years.  This  allows  flexibility  to  adjust 
to  unpredictable  situations  such  as  weather,  numbers  of 
volunteers,  or  unforseen  discoveries. 


Another  way  to  guarantee  success  is  to  design  a  project 
with  a  multiplicity  of  tasks  such  as  excavation,  site  map- 
ping, artifact  processing,  and  public  interpretation,  and 
then  rotate  volunteers  through  the  tasks.  This  wards  off 
boredom,  especially  for  long  term  volunteers,  and  provides 
a  variety  of  experiences.  Planned  evening  activities  like 
visiting  lecturers,  slide  shows,  and  guided  tours  are 
popular.  Most  Passport  volunteers  are  looking  for  a  total 
experience,  Peters  notes.  Talks  and  walks  featuring  other 
resources  in  the  area  are  a  good  way  to  get  other  resource 
specialists  involved  and  provide  a  total  environmental 
education  experience. 

With  a  site  selected  and  a  plan  mapped  out,  all  that  is 

needed  are  the  volunteers. 
Projects  are  advertised  in  the 
PIT  Traveler,  distributed  by  the 
PIT  Clearinghouse.  The 
newsletter  lists  information  on 
each  project,  its  location, 
accommodations,  and  age  and 
skill  requirements.  For  many  of 
the  projects  of  longer  duration 
the  host  national  forests  provide 
free  camping  in  developed 
campgrounds.  Many  projects 
have  minimum  time  require- 
ments. On  the  Superior  Nation- 
al Forest  a  6-day  commitment  is 
required,  and  volunteers  must 
be  18  years  of  age  unless 
accompanied  by  a  participating 
parent  or  legal  guardian. 

Volunteers  apply  directly  to  the 
Clearinghouse,  which  forwards 
their  applications  to  individual 
forests.  The  forests  have  their 
own  local  public  relations  and 
volunteer  recruitment 

programs.  Once  volunteers  are 
selected  the  host  forest  notifies  them  and  sends  informa- 
tion packets  containing  a  description  of  the  site  and  the 
research  interests,  details  about  accommodations,  and  a 
list  of  things  to  bring.  These  packages  include  question- 
naires, to  be  completed  and  returned  by  the  applicants, 
indicating  date  and  time  of  arrival,  verification  of  participa- 
tion dates,  whether  camping  space  is  desired  or  alternative 
lodging  has  been  selected,  and  other  information  neces- 
sary for  the  host  forest  to  complete  a  final  schedule. 

When  the  volunteers  arrive  on  a  site  a  FS  representative 
presents  an  orientation  on  the  archeology  of  the  area  and 
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introduces  information  on  archeological  techniques,  basic 
safety  procedures,  and  routine  care  of  equipment. 

At  the  completion  of  their  commitments,  volunteers  may 
submit  critiques  directly  to  the  Clearinghouse,  anonymous- 
ly if  they  prefer.  The  critiques  are  used  to  modify  and 
improve  the  Passport  program.  Project  supervisors  write 
summaries  of  the  season's  discoveries  and  scientific 
results,  which  are  mailed  to  the  volunteers.  This  allows  the 
volunteers  to  see  how  their  time  and  effort  contributed  to 
the  broader  understanding  of  North  American  prehistory. 
It  is  information  they  take  with  them,  as  opposed  to  an 
artifact  whose  information  potential  would  thus  be  lost. 

What  Are  the  Benefits  of  Passport  In  Time? 

Passport  In  Time  benefits  the  public,  the  FS,  and  the 
profession  but,  most  importantly,  it  benefits  the  heritage 
resources.  The  program  meets  the  public's  quest  for 
cerebral  recreation,  environmental  education,  and  involve- 
ment in  conservation  of  the  environment.  Critiques  from 
volunteers,  young  and  old  alike,  emphasize  this  again  and 
again.  The  public  loves  being  involved  in  a  scientific 
endeavor  and,  contrary  to  what  some  archeologists  fear, 
Passport  projects  do  not  attract  would-be  collectors  or 
looters.  The  people  who  sign  up  for  these  projects  are 
already  environmentally  conscious.  Their  involvement  in 
PIT  only  increases  their  commitment  to  include  another 
sensitive  resource. 

FS  benefits  in  two  ways.  Through  PIT  the  agency 
encourages  people  to  visit  the  national  forests  and  finds 
ways  to  better  serve  the  public.  The  George  Washington 
National  Forest  in  Virginia  had  three  volunteers  for  its  first 
project.  Word  spread  and  90  people  showed  up.  Forest 
Archeologist  George  Tolley  was  able  to  accommodate 
them  all,  but  some  projects  have  had  to  turn  people  away 
and  many  volunteers  have  worked  on  projects  that  were 
their  second  or  third  choices.  Volunteers  have  already 
asked  about  next  year's  opportunities,  and  forests  that  had 
planned  one  PIT  project  are  now  looking  for  ways  to  make 
Passport  In  Time  an  on-going  project  for  their  units. 

An  important  benefit  to  the  agency  is  the  rounding  out  of 
its  cultural  resource  management  program.  FS  officials 
who  once  thought  managing  cultural  resources  meant 
finding  and  recording  sites  and  avoiding  them  during 
ground  disturbing  activities  have  discovered  that  it  also 
means  transforming  their  data  into  understanding  the  past 
uses  of  the  environment,  connecting  the  present  with  the 
past,  and  serving  the  public.  After  seeing  the  enthusiasm 
generated  by  its  successful  PIT  project,  the  Uinta  National 
Forest  in  Utah  hired  a  permanent  professional  archeologist 
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Volunteers  survey  and  map  Anasazl  sites  on  the  Manti-Lasal 
National  Forest,  Eastern  Utah.  (Photo  courtesy  Gordon  Peters.) 


for  the  first  time.  Spending  time  and  money  to  find  and 
record  sites  makes  more  sense  when  it  results  in  a  product 
that  is  tangible  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  interpretation  and 
to  the  archeologists  in  the  form  of  preservation  and  public 
stewardship  of  the  resources. 

Some  archeologists  have  difficulty  accepting  the  Passport 
program.  Working  with  volunteers  or  any  public  interpretive 
program  requires  synthesis  of  data.  Once  archeologists 
become  involved  with  Passport  volunteers  they  realize 
how  refreshing  it  is  to  bring  together  into  a  story  all  those 
details  they  have  labored  with.  Suddenly  they  see  the  big 
picture,  and  also  see  the  gaps  in  their  knowledge.  PIT 
improves  archeologists'  understanding  of  the  resources 
they  are  charged  with  managing. 

The  most  important  benefits  accrue  to  the  cultural  resour- 
ces. The  public  gains  understanding  and  meaningful 
recreation;  the  agency  gains  happy  customers,  managers, 
and  increased  support  for  resource  programs; 
archeologists  gain  insight  into  the  big  picture  of  prehistory 
and  history  in  their  units.  The  resources  gain  protection, 
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Arizona  Studies  the  Past  to  Find  its  Future 


By  Shereen  Lerner 


Remnants  of  Arizona's  past  have  long  been  successful  in 
drawing  visitors  to  the  State.  The  value  and  importance  of 
its  cultural  heritage  has  been  recognized  by  planners, 
economic  development  experts,  elected  officials,  and  the 
business  community  as  well  as  preservationists.  Lately  the 
attraction  visitors  find  in  significant  cultural  resources  has 
been  noted  by  those  in  the  tourism  business. 

Studies  of  travel  motivations  by  the  National  Park  Service 
and  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  have 
shown  that  an  interest  in  learning  about  the  past  is  one  of 
three  major  reasons  people  travel.  The  other  two  are 
recreation  opportunities  and  the  desire  to  view  great 
natural  sights.  Preservation  can  create  a  thriving  tourist 
industry  and  bring  an  awareness  of  their  heritage  to 
citizens.  People  enjoy  the  contrast  that  historic  properties 
create  and  the  sense  of  place  they  inspire.  Heritage  resour- 
ces are  genuine;  they  give  people  a  feeling  of  continuity 
with  their  own  past  that  allows  them  to  better  understand 
themselves  and  who  they  are  as  a  society. 

The  State  Historic  Preservation  Office  (SHPO)  helps  com- 
munities promote  their  heritage  resources.  In  doing  so  the 
SHPO  works  together  with  local  officials  to  coordinate 
planning  and  development  needs.  An  effective  tourism 
program  requires  an  array  of  sites  and  attractions,  natural 
and  scenic  as  well  as  cultural,  and  the  inclusion  of  other 
essential  ingredients  such  as  restaurant,  shopping,  and 
lodging  facilities.  Regional  plans  are  being  generated  to 
incorporate  a  variety  of  tourist  destinations,  because 
recent  travel  studies  have  shown  that  short-term  vacations 
of  three  to  five  days  are  more  common  than  long  ones. 
Consideration  of  State  or  regional  themes  that  link 
individual  sites  and  attractions  into  one  coherent  tour  is  a 
critical  ingredient  in  the  development  of  a  full-scale 
heritage  tourism  program.  History,  archeology,  and  the  arts 
are  good  places  to  find  such  themes  and  give  a  region  a 
unique  identity  attractive  to  visitors.  An  additional  part  of 
the  SHPO  effort  has  been  to  produce  two  brochures, 
Archaeological  Parks  and  Sites  and  Historic  Parks,  which 
highlight  not  only  the  National  and  State  Parks  of  Arizona 
but  also  small  city  and  county  parks  located  in  communities 
around  the  State.  Both  brochures  are  in  their  third  printing 
since  they  were  published  two  years  ago. 

Following  the  regional  theme  concept,  small  communities 
are  working  together  to  bring  visitors  to  their  region,  with 
heritage  resources  providing  a  major  part  of  their  combined 
efforts  to  market  their  area.  For  example,  in  central  Arizona 


a  variety  of  resources  exist  to  create  a  1  -  or  2-day  trip  for 
visitors  from  Phoenix.  At  Camp  Verde  there  is  Fort  Verde 
State  Historic  Park,  a  military  outpost  dating  to  the  late 
1800s.  Five  miles  north  is  Montezuma  Castle  National 
Monument  and  Montezuma  Well,  13th-century  ruins 
associated  with  the  Sinaguan  culture.  Fifteen  miles  to  the 
west  is  Tuzigoot  National  Monument,  a  13th-century 
pueblo,  and  the  early  1900s  mining  town  of  Jerome. 
Natural  wonders  in  the  area  include  the  Verde  River, 
Mingus  Mountain,  and,  just  20  miles  north,  Oak  Creek 
Canyon. 

Recently  the  town  of  Comville,  just  five  miles  from 
Tuzigoot,  has  begun  to  work  on  preserving  Sugarloaf  Ruin, 
a  13th-century  Sinaguan  pueblo  located  on  a  hill  in  the 
center  of  town.  Last  year  the  town  banded  together  with 
several  Indian  Tribes  to  win  statewide  attention  with  their 
efforts  to  prevent  a  developer  from  first  digging  and  then 
developing  the  site.  The  developer  is  now  fully  endorsing 
efforts  to  preserve  the  site.  The  multitude  of  resources 
available  to  visitors  in  this  region  is  almost  overwhelming, 
and  marketing  has  become  a  key  variable  in  the  economic 
success  of  the  small  communities  surrounding  these 
resources. 

There  is  a  success  story  in  the  town  of  Globe,  a  community 
of  fewer  than  6,000  people  who  several  years  ago  decided 
to  work  on  the  development  of  the  archeological  site  of 
Besh-Ba-Gowah,  a  13th-century  Salado  pueblo,  as  a  city 
park  with  a  museum  and  restored  pueblo.  Hands-on 
activity  such  as  participating  in  the  excavation  of  unex- 
posed portions  of  the  site  are  part  of  the  city's  cultural 
resources  program.  With  the  assistance  of  professional 
archeologists,  several  historic  preservation  grants,  city 
funds,  and  a  large  amount  of  volunteer  labor  and  materials 
donated  by  the  citizens  of  Globe,  the  park  is  now  open  and 
draws  approximately  1 ,400  to  2,000  visitors  per  month. 
More  than  95  percent  of  these  visitors  come  from  outside 
the  Globe  area;  approximately  45  percent  are  out-of-state. 
It  is  estimated  that  with  this  rate  of  visitation  out-of-state 
visitors  will  contribute  $900,000  annually  to  the  local 
economy.  When  fully  developed,  Besh-Ba-Gowah  is 
expected  to  draw  from  78,000  to  98,000  visitors  and  con- 
tribute over  $3  million  annually  to  the  local  economy. 

Globe  also  has  looked  to  its  historic  properties  for 
economic  revitalization,  participating  in  both  Main  Street 
and  Certified  Local  Government  programs.  In  1988  the 
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businesses,  17  building  rehabilitations,  and  private  rein- 
vestment amounting  to  more  than  1.5  million.  The  old 
County  Courthouse  is  now  an  art  gallery,  and  a  walking 
tour  has  been  organized  to  guide  people  through  Historic 
Globe.  The  combination  of  building  up  both  prehistoric  and 
historic  properties  as  parts  of  an  overall  tourism  package 
will  serve  Globe  well.  To  quote  Sheldon  Miller,  Manager  of 
the  Greater  Globe-Miami  Chamber  of  Commerce,  "Our 
future  is  going  to  be  our  past." 

On  the  urban  side,  the  City  of  Phoenix,  through  passage 
of  a  bond  issue,  is  working  to  enhance  the  Pueblo  Grande 
city  park.  The  city  has  recently  completed  landscaping  the 
park  to  make  it  more  attractive  and,  more  importantly,  has 
completed  a  major  stabilization  of  the  park's  ruins  while 
adding  a  new  trail  system.  A  museum  offers  many  hand-on 
activities  and  children's  programs  throughout  the  year, 


providing  visitors  with  a  complete  experience  of  learning 
about  the  resource  and  the  people  who  once  lived  there. 
The  park  attracts  more  than  70,000  people  annually. 

Arizona's  rich  cultural  heritage  has  made  it  possible  for 
these  communities  and  many  others  to  devise  means  to 
advantageously  use  cultural  resources  for  both  economic 
development  and  educational  purposes.  In  each  case  the 
community  is  working  to  provide  visitors  with  a  unique 
experience  that  teaches  them  about  the  past  and  the  value 
of  preservation  of  the  resources.  Combined  with  SHPO 
efforts  to  educate  and  inform  the  public  through  Arizona 
Archaeology  Week,  Archaeology  in  the  Schools,  park 
brochures,  and  the  Site  Steward  program,  this  gives 
Arizona  a  well-rounded  program  providing  both  residents 
and  tourists  with  a  better  understanding  of  the  heritage  of 
those  who  once  lived  there. 

For  additional  information,  contact  Shereen  Lerner,  State 
Historic  Preservation  Office,  Arizona  State  Parks 
Board,  800  West  Washington,  Suite  415,  Phoenix,  AZ 
85007;  telephone  (602)  542-4174. 


Casa  Malpais  National  Historic  Landmark,  Sprlngervllle,  AZ.  (Photo  courtesy  State  Historic  Preservation  Office,  Arizona  State  Parks.) 
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Archaeological  Institute  of  America 

Travel  Guide  for 
Archeologists 

By  Mark  Rose 

Letters  addressed  to  the  editor  at  Archaeology  fall  into  a 
few  basic  types:  inquiries  about  specific  discoveries  or 
sites,  praise  or  condemnation  of  a  recent  article,  children 
wanting  to  know  how  to  become  an  archeologist  and  how 
much  it  pays,  and  occasional  cranks  who  have  deciphered 
Linear  A  or  just  received  an  important  message  from  a 
long-dead  Maya  ruler.  A  final  category  of  letter  from 
readers  asks  for  information  about  where  and  when  they 
can  visit  archeological  sites  or  volunteer  to  participate  in  an 
excavation.  As  a  service  to  these  readers  an  annual  direc- 
tory of  excavations  has  been  published  in  Archaeology 
magazine  since  1983. 

In  the  first  year  the  directory,  known  as  the  Travel  Guide," 
included  1 1 0  sites  in  20  countries  throughout  the  world.  By 
1985  the  Travel  Guide  had  expanded  so  much  that  it 
became  necessary  to  divide  it  into  16-page  inserts  in  the 
two  spring  issues.  This  is  essentially  the  format  used  today 
with  the  sites  divided  into  Old  World  and  New  World 
categories  and  only  those  sites  with  active  excavations 
listed.  The  1991  Travel  Guide"  included  more  than  160 
sites  in  41  countries. 

Excavation  entries  in  the  Travel  Guide"  present  dates  and 
times  the  site  is  open  and  excavation  dates  if  appropriate; 
a  brief  description  of  the  site  and  nearby  attractions  of 
interest  such  as  other  archeological  or  historical  sites, 
museums,  and  parks;  directions  and  site  accessibility  for 
those  in  wheelchairs;  and  the  name  and  address  of  an 
individual  visitors  or  volunteers  may  contact  for  additional 
information  or  necessary  applications. 

The  entries  are  based  upon  responses  to  a  form  mailed  to 
several  thousand  archeologists.  The  success  of  the  Travel 
Guide"  is,  therefore,  entirely  dependent  on  the  willingness 
of  archeologists  in  the  field  to  welcome  visitors  or  accept 
volunteers.  In  this  respect  the  Travel  Guide"  acts  as  a 
bridge  between  the  professional  community  and  the  inter- 
ested lay  public.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  primary  goal  of 
Archaeology  itself  and  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America  (AIA),  which  publishes  the  magazine. 

The  fact  that  responses  continue  to  come  suggests  that 
many  archeologists  consider  public  outreach  to  be  a 
professional  obligation.  But  there  are  some  disturbing 
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National  Park  Service 
Archeological  Assistance  Division 

LEAP  Clearinghouse 

The  Archeological  Assistance  Division  of  the  National  Park 
Service  is  soliciting  material  for  a  second  volume  of  the 
Listing  of  Education  in  Archeological  Programs  (LEAP) 
Clearinghouse  providing  all  new  information  about  recent 
public  education  efforts  carried  out  as  part  of  Federal 
agencies'  and  other  organizations'  archeological  projects. 

The  LEAP  Clearinghouse  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to, 
information  on:  (1 )  projects  or  programs,  including  coopera- 
tive efforts  among  Federal  agencies,  to  protect  archeologi- 
cal resources  and  to  educate  the  public  about  these 
resources;  (2)  projects  or  programs  with  avocational  or- 
ganizations and 
volunteers  involving 
archeological  sur- 
vey, testing,  excava- 
tion, curation,  or 
interpretation;  (3) 
projects  or  programs 
of  museums, 

academic  institu- 
tions, historical 
societies,  etc.,  for 
exhibits  or  displays 
about  archeological 
resources;  and  (4) 
brochures,  posters, 
videos,  radio  and 
television  coverage, 
and  other  products 
of  these  efforts.  The 
LEAP  Clearinghouse  is  intended  as  a  reference  for 
Federal,  Tribal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  museums, 
societies,  educational  organizations,  and  individuals  seek- 
ing information  on  existing  projects,  programs,  and 
products  to  increase  public  awareness  of  archeology. 

Information  may  be  submitted  to  the  LEAP  Clearinghouse 
by  any  Federal,  Tribal,  State,  or  local  organization, 
academic  institution,  archeological  or  historical  society, 
museum,  private  foundation,  company,  or  individual  using 
outreach  methods  and  materials  to  promote  an  archeologi- 
cal project  or  program  to  the  public. 

Agencies  and  organizations  that  would  like  to  be  listed  in 
the  new  LEAP  Clearinghouse  report  should  request  a 
LEAP  form  from  LEAP  Coordinator,  Archeological  As- 
sistance Division  (436),  National  Park  Service,  P.O.  Box 
37127,  Washington,  DC  20013-7127;  telephone  (202  or 
FTS)  343-4101,  FAX  (202)  523-1547. 


Listing  of  Education  in 
Archeology  Programs: 
The  LEAP  Clearinghouse, 
1987-89  Summary  Report, 
is  available  through  the 
U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office  at  $13  per  copy, 
order  number  024-005- 
01075-1,  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office, 
Washington,  DC  20402- 
9325;  Fax  (202)  523- 
0019. 
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Archeology 
Goes  Public 
in  Annapolis 


By  Parker  B.  Potter,  Jr. 
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When  I  was  asked  to  write  an  article  on  "tourism  and  archeology, " 
I  immediately  thought  of  Willie  Sutton  who  stole  his  way  into  this 
paper  because  of  his  famous  answer  to  a  reporter  who  asked  him 
why  he  robbed  banks.  To  this  question  Mr.  Sutton  replied, 
"Because  that's  where  the  money  is."  The  most  important 
similarity  between  Willie  Sutton  and  archeological  educators  is 
the  ease  with  which  archeologists  can  rationalize  public  excava- 
tion and  interpretation  in  tourist  areas  by  observing,  "That's  where 
the  people  are."  In  the  following  discussion  of  "Archaeology  in 
Public  in  Annapolis, "  I  hope  to  show  that  the  availability  of  a  large 
potential  audience  is  only  part  of  the  reason  for  linking  tourism 
and  archeological  interpretation. 

Ever  since  its  inception  in  1981,  "Archaeology  in 
Annapolis"  has  had  a  public  interpretive  program,  and  to 
date  more  than  50,000  people  have  visited  one  or  more  of 
nearly  a  dozen  open  sites.  The  basic  principles  behind 
"Archaeology  in  Annapolis"  interpretation  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  detail  elsewhere  (Potter  and  Leone  1987). 
Several  obvious  principles  will  be  emphasized  here,  but 
more  important  than  the  "dos"  and  "don'ts"  of  presenting 
archeology  to  tourists  is  a  consideration  of  just  why  to 
target  this  audience,  and  just  what  this  audience  needs  to 
hear. 

As  for  how  to  present  archeology  to  the  public,  including 
tourists,  three  points  stand  out. 

First,  no  matter  how  easy  or  "natural"  good  interpretation 
may  appear  to  be,  the  guidance  of  a  media  professional  in 
the  areas  of  site  design  and  interpreter  training  is  essential 
for  effective  public  programming.  In  this  vein,  it  is  important 
to  carry  out  each  part  of  an  interpretive  program  as  well  as 
possible;  if  time  and  budgetary  constraints  allow  for  a  so-so 
job  in  four  media  or  a  top-notch  job  in  just  two,  go  for  the 
two  and  do  them  well. 

Second,  on-site  archeological  interpretation  is  best  done 
by  archeologists  themselves,  either  students  or  profes- 
sionals, rather  than  by  guides  who  are  not  members  of  the 
field  crew.  A  site  tour  given  by  an  archeologist  offers 
visitors  one  of  the  few  chances  they  get  to  come  face-to- 
face  with  people  who  are  in  the  process  of  creating 
knowledge.  Far  too  many  historic  house  tours  and  other 
interpretations  of  the  past  are  given  by  guides  who  are  too 
far  removed  from  the  production  of  information  to  do  much 
more  than  recite  hard-learned  facts  in  the  most  mechanical 
way. 

Third,  if  archeological  interpretation  is  not  to  become  just 
another  piece  of  the  same  old  stuff  that  put  us  to  sleep  in 
high  school,  any  particular  interpretive  moment  must  be  a 


Photo  Lett 

Billboard  advertizes  Archeology  In  Annapolis  public  program.  The 
Shiplap  House  and  archeological  site  are  In  the  background. 
(Photos  courtesy  Parker  B.  Potter,  Jr.) 


unique  event,  tied  explicitly  to  its  place,  its  time,  its  inter- 
preter, and  its  audience. 

Place  is  straightforward.  No  two  archeological  sites  are  the 
same  and,  on  that  basis,  the  mechanics  and  the  logistics 
of  any  interpretive  program  must  be  designed  specifically 
to  deal  with  the  conditions  of  a  particular  site  as  well  as  the 
location  of  a  site  within  its  neighborhood,  city,  or  region. 
Each  "Archaeology  in  Annapolis"  site  has  called  for  a 
different  combination  of  signage,  written  materials,  face- 
to-face  interpretation,  and  "self-guided"  exploration,  not  to 
mention  differences  in  tour  scheduling  and  visitor  flow. 
Surprisingly  small  variations  in  location  can  have  a 
dramatic  effect  on  the  number  of  visitors  who  will  come  to 
an  open  site  as  well  as  the  kinds  of  visitors  who  will  stop 
by. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  an  interpretation  reflects 
the  time  in  which  it  takes  place.  At  a  practical  level,  a  good 
interpreter  will  stop  talking  to  let  a  noisy  truck  drive  by, 
rather  than  trying  to  talk  over  it.  That  simple  move  roots  the 
interpreter  and  the  audience  in  the  split  second  that  it  takes 
for  the  truck  to  pass,  and  it  says  that  this  tour  is  a  one-time- 
only  thing,  alive  to  the  moment  in  which  it  takes  place. 

At  a  theoretical  level,  an  effective  archeological  interpreta- 
tion must  acknowledge  the  contemporary  social  world  that 
is  its  platform.  An  "Archaeology  in  Annapolis"  tour  of  the 
Victualling  Warehouse  site  given  the  day  after  tomorrow 
would  not  be  the  same  tour  that  was  presented  in  1 984, 
which  itself  was  not  the  same  tour  that  was  offered  in  1 983. 
Visitors  may  or  may  not  "step  back  in  time"  when  they  visit 
Colonial  Williamsburg — logic  suggests  that  they  cannot— 
they  certainly  don't  step  back  in  time  when  they  step  onto 
an  archeological  site.  Archeological  site  tours  best  serve 
the  interests  of  their  audiences  when  they  encourage 
visitors  to  keep  the  present  in  mind  as  they  think  about  the 
past. 

The  singularity  of  the  interpreter  is  the  idea  that  while 
"Archaeology  in  Annapolis"  interpretations  follow  a  set 
format,  they  are  not  memorized  or  recited.  Interpreters  are 
encouraged  to  find  their  own  words  for  everything  they  say, 
and  they  are  also  encouraged  to  "bracket  off"  parts  of  a 
tour  script  with  which  they  may  not  agree.  Guides  are 
asked  to  say  things  with  which  they  disagree,  but  they  are 
free  to  attribute  them  to  whoever  wrote  the  tour,  thus 
demonstrating  to  visitors  that  they,  too,  are  free  to  accept 
or  reject  any  part  of  an  interpretation.  Thus,  "Archaeology 
in  Annapolis"  interpretations  acknowledge  not  only  the 
time  and  the  place  in  which  they  are  presented,  but  also 
the  particular  individuals  who  deliver  them. 

Finally,  there  is  the  issue  of  the  audience.  When  "Archaeol- 
ogy in  Public  in  Annapolis"  was  started  in  1 982,  with  the 
assistance  of  Philip  Arnoult  of  the  Theatre  Project  in 
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Baltimore,  its  audience  was  understood  to  be  residents  of 
and  visitors  to  Maryland's  capital  city.  Because  the  project 
relied  on  funding  from  the  Maryland  Humanities  Council, 
the  staff  felt  obligated  to  generate  a  large  audience  and 
therefore  concentrated  its  efforts  on  visitors  to  the  city. 

However,  as  early  as  the  1983  tour  of  the  Victualling 
Warehouse,  tourism  was  being  viewed  not  just  as  the 
activity  that  brought  in  visitors,  but  also  as  an  activity  to  be 
explored  archeologically.  The  tour  mentioned  the  project's 
search  for  archeological  evidence  of  18th-century  com- 
mercial activity  and  acknowledged  the  usefulness  of  such 


data  to  those  interested  in  citing  historical  precedents  for 
the  city's  tourism  fueled  commercial  rebirth  of  the  last  two 
decades.  Both  theory  and  experience  have  shown  that  a 
good  interpretation  anticipates  an  audience  and  is  tied 
explicitly  to  that  audience.  The  most  striking  interpretive 
moments  in  Annapolis  and  elsewhere  are  those  in  which  a 
particular  tour  "interprets  the  visitor"  by  explaining  the  role 
visitors  are  asked  to  play  in  enacting  the  interests  of  their 
hosts. 

Applied  to  Annapolis,  these  insights  were  most  vividly 
represented  in  the  1986  tour  of  the  Main  Street  site,  which 
was,  among  other  things,  a  tour  about  tourism  given  to 
tourists.  It  was  focussed  on  ceramic  evidence  of  the  seg- 
mentation of  daily  life  in  the  18th  century  and  suggested 
that  one  contemporary  product  of  this  way  of  thinking  is  a 


Archeologist/guide  give  a  site  tour  to  visitors  at  the  Main  Street  site. 
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division  between  work  time  and  leisure  time  that  allows  for 
vacations  and  tourism,  the  very  activities  that  brought  most 
visitors  to  the  Main  Street  site. 

The  tour  also  discussed  ways  in  which  Annapolitans  have 
subtly  used  the  city's  history,  and  in  particular  stories  about 
George  Washington,  to  guide  contemporary  visitor 
behavior  (Leone,  Potter,  and  Shackel  1 987).  This  was  done 
not  to  incite  a  tourist  revolt  but,  rather,  to  suggest  to  people 
that  all  interpretations  of  the  past  are  the  products  of 
contemporary  needs  and  interests.  The  tour  closed  by 
suggesting  to  visitors  that  the  next  time  they  visited  an 
interpreted  historic  site  they  could  ask  just  what  that  version 
of  the  past  wanted  to  get  them  to  do. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  tour  like  this  is  more  difficult  to 
deliver  than  one  that  focusses  exclusively  on  potsherds, 
strata,  and  builders'  trenches.  The  1 986  Main  Street  tour 
pointedly  addressed  visitors  and  their  contemporary  lives 
every  bit  as  directly  as  it  discussed  features  and  small  finds. 
Furthermore,  some  visitors  disagreed  with  the  analysis 
presented.  Such  disagreements  were  counted  as  positive 
responses,  because  they  showed  that  visitors  were 
engaged  with  the  interpretation  rather  than  making  them- 
selves into  human  cameras,  recording  uncritically  all  that 
they  encountered.  In  short,  the  intellectual  effort  of  such  a 
tour  was  more  than  paid  back  by  visitor  reaction. 

Since  1986,  and  especially  over  the  last  several  years, 
"Archaeology  in  Annapolis"  has  shifted  its  attention  away 
from  a  tourist  audience  and  has  given  more  attention  to 
various  local  audiences,  including  the  city's 
African-American  communities.  Not  surprisingly,  every- 
thing from  tour  topics  to  interpretive  media  have  been 
altered  as  a  result  of  this  shift.  While  archeological  inter- 
pretation for  a  local  audience  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
article,  retooling  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  new  audience 
demonstrates  a  point  that  is  true  for  any  archeological 
interpretation;  one  size  does  not  fit  all. 

Returning  to  archeology  and  tourism,  "Archaeology  in 
Annapolis"  has  used  the  activity  of  tourism  as  a  tie  between 
past  and  present.  Eighteenth-century  Annapolitans  were 
not  tourists  in  any  sense,  but  the  same  principles  that  have 
structured  tourism  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  also 
structured  some  aspects  of  1 8th-century  daily  life.  This  is 
a  relatively  direct  tie  between  past  and  present,  made 
easily  in  the  midst  of  a  historical  archeological  project 
focussing  on  the  early  history  of  capitalism.  Similar  ties  may 
be  more  difficult  to  make  in  other  situations,  but  it  is 
important  to  search  for  a  meaningful  link  between  the  object 
of  archeological  investigation  and  the  activity  that  brings 
visitors  to  sites,  especially  when  that  activity  is  tourism. 

Tourism  is  similar  to  education  in  that  it  produces  large, 
predictable  audiences  for  archeological  interpretation.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  a  mistake  to  sell  short  the  willingness  of 


tourists  to  work  rather  hard,  intellectually,  while  taking  an 
archeological  site  tour.  Many  "Archaeology  in  Annapolis" 
visitors  will  read  several  thousand  words,  in  the  hot  sun, 
before  or  during  a  tour.  Visitors  like  these  deserve  much 
more  than  a  few  interesting  artifacts  or  a  little  local  color. 

Finally,  whether  the  tie  is  tourism  or  something  else,  inter- 
preters should  not  be  shy  about  articulating  a  tie  between 
past  and  present  (see  also  Tilley  1989:  113-114  for  an 
important  discussion  of  the  linkage  of  past  and  present  in 
the  context  of  public  archeological  interpretation)  and 
therefore  a  contemporary  purpose  to  be  served  by  any 
particular  interpretations.  When  a  tie  is  not  made,  when 
there  is  a  failure  to  interpret  the  visitor,  visitors  will  create 
a  tie  for  themselves.  Of  course,  a  thinking,  committed  visitor 
is  the  goal  of  any  good  interpretation  and,  even  though 
visitors  may  draw  the  "right"  conclusion  from  an  interpreta- 
tion that  does  not  disclose  its  intentions,  visitors  should  be 
given  the  chance  to  draw  their  own  conclusions  in  agree- 
ment with  their  interpreters  or  in  opposition  to 
them — instead  of  in  a  vacuum  or  by  default. 

For  further  information  on  the  interpretation  of  archeology 
in  Annapolis,  contact  Parker  Potter,  New  Hampshire 
Division  of  Historical  Resources,  Department  of  Cul- 
tural Affairs,  Box  2043,  Concord,  NH  03302-2043; 
telephone  (603)  271-3558. 
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Volunteer  Workers  Welcomed 

By  James  A.  Chiarelli 

The  idea  of  direct  public  participation  in  scientific  field 
research  is  not  new.  Researchers  working  in  disciplines 
that  involve  labor  intensive  field  work  as  a  means  of  data 
collection  have  often  availed  themselves  of  the  services  of 
amateur  or  avocational  scientists,  hobbyists,  and  non-spe- 
cialized volunteers.  Archeology  in  particular  has  a  long 
tradition  of  involvement  and  cooperation  with  the  public. 
Interest  in  such  connections  has  grown  dramatically  in 
recent  years  as  archeologists  have  increasingly  come  to 
the  realization  that  the  public  can  bring  much  to  the 
discipline  as  advocates  for  bona  fide  research  goals,  as 
political  supporters  of  Federal  and  State  funding  for 
archeology,  and  as  an  active,  educated  audience  for 
knowledge  of  the  human  past. 

EARTHWATCH  was  founded  in  1 971  as  a  means  of  allow- 
ing interested  members  of  the  public  direct  access  to 
professional  scientific  researchers  and  their  f ieldwork.  The 
concept  of  "participant  funding"  provides  not  only  for  the 
direct  involvement  of  the  lay  person  in  field  research  but 
also  for  the  volunteer's  financial  contribution  to  the 
research  effort.  Each  volunteer  contributes  a  share  of  the 
research  project's  costs  in  return  for  the  opportunity  to 
assist  in  the  field  with  the  collection  of  data  as 
EARTHWATCH  and  its  affiliate,  The  Center  for  Field 
Research  (CFR),  are  nonprofit  organizations. 

The  organizations'  mission  is  twofold.  First, 
EARTHWATCH  is  committed  to  sponsoring  high  quality 
research  conducted  by  professionals  interested  in  securing 
private  sector  funds  in  support  of  field  work  in  the  sciences, 
social  sciences,  and  humanities.  Second,  EARTHWATCH 
and  CFR  are  committed  to  strengthening  the  bonds  of 
understanding  between  the  scientific  community  and  the 
public.  Both  scientists  and  the  public  will  ultimately  benefit 
from  the  fostering  of  a  more  complete  and  realistic  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  each  for  the  other's  agenda. 

Since  1971  EARTHWATCH  has  sponsored  795  field 
research  projects  in  87  countries  and  36  States.  It  ranks 
with  the  National  Geographic  Society  and  World  Wildlife 
Fund  as  one  of  the  largest  private  sponsors  of  field 
research  expeditions  in  the  world.  To  date  more  than 
28,000  EARTHWATCH  volunteers  have  contributed  over 
$17  million  and  2,715,264  person-hours  in  support  of  field 
research.  On  average,  archeological  research  has 
received  about  25  percent  of  the  annual  EARTHWATCH 
awards  in  funds  and  volunteers.  Currently,  a  total  of  140 
projects  are  approved,  including  about  35  in  archeology. 


Grants  are  awarded  primarily  to  experienced  post-doctoral 
or  master's  level  researchers  working  in  academic, 
museum,  or  government  settings. 

Historically,  a  small  percentage  of  total  annual  support  for 
archeology  has  been  awarded  to  advanced  graduate  stu- 
dents. 

EARTHWATCH  teams  function  in  essentially  the  same 
way  as  any  archeological  field  crew.  Any  Principal  Inves- 
tigator with  previous  experience  in  archeological  field 
schools  would  be  well  prepared  for  leading  an 
EARTHWATCH  team.  In  fact,  the  typical  EARTHWATCH 
team  member  tends  to  be  older  and  more  extensively 
educated  than  the  average  field  school  student:  7  percent 
of  all  EARTHWATCH  volunteers  are  under  26;  20  percent 
are  26  to  35;  25  percent  are  36  to  45;  1 0  percent  are  46  to 
55;  20  percent  are  56  to  65;  and  9  percent  are  over  65  years 
of  age.  In  terms  of  occupations,  25  percent  are  profes- 
sionals, 16  percent  are  educators,  14  percent  are 
managers  and  administrators,  14  percent  are  retirees,  and 
1 2  percent  are  students. 

EARTHWATCH  archeology  projects  typically  have  5  to  1 0 
volunteers  on  each  team.  It  is  expected  that  Principal 
Investigators  will  build  into  each  project  sufficient  time  at 
the  outset  of  the  field  experience  to  provide  for  on-site 
training  of  first-time  volunteers.  However,  not  all 
EARTHWATCH  volunteers  are  inexperienced.  About  30 
percent  of  all  volunteers  in  a  given  year  are  individuals  who 
have  worked  on  at  least  one  previous  field  project. 

EARTHWATCH  volunteers  are  currently  at  work  on 
archeological  sites  as  far  afield  as  Hohokam  platform 
mounds  north  of  Tucson,  AZ,  and  the  Hellenic  city  of  Vani 
in  Soviet  Georgia,  the  latter  under  the  terms  of  an  agree- 
ment established  in  1990  with  the  Academies  of  Sciences 
of  the  USSR  and  its  Siberian  Division,  Soviet  Georgia,  and 
Soviet  Uzbekistan.  The  1992  program  will  feature 
EARTHWATCH  sponsored  projects  at  the  medieval 
Islamic  city  of  Sigilmasa  in  Morocco  and  at  Bermuda's 
Royal  Navy  Dockyard.  During  the  summer  of  1991, 
EARTHWATCH  volunteers  participated  in  two  projects  on 
Federal  lands  under  the  direction  of  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  archeologists.  Native  American  rock  art  was 
recorded  and  preserved  at  sites  in  Wyoming  and  Utah  by 
professionals  working  with  crews  of  volunteers. 
EARTHWATCH  volunteers  participated  in  excavations  at 
the  Johnson's  Island  Civil  War  Prison,  a  National  Historic 
Landmark  in  Sandusky  Bay,  OH,  as  well  as  excavations  at 
Fort  Robinson,  NE,  and  The  Hermitage,  the  Andrew  Jack- 
son home  in  Tennessee. 

In  recent  years  EARTHWATCH  has  become  increasingly 
involved  with  public  education  through  programs  that  pro- 
vide fellowships  for  teachers  and  scholarships  for  students. 
In  1990,  206  teachers  received  fellowships  and  102  stu- 
dents received  scholarships.  To  date,  with  the  assistance 
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Volunteers  recording  archeological  features  at  the  Homol'ovi  Publo 
Site  near  Winslow,  AZ.  Principal  investigators:  E.  Charles  Adams, 
Ph.D.  and  Richard  Lange,  Arizona  State  Museum,  Tucson.  (Photo 
courtesy  Terrence  Moore.) 


of  funds  donated  to  EARTHWATCH  by  private  foundations 
similarly  concerned  with  public  education,  more  than  3,000 
students  and  1 ,500  teachers  have  joined  EARTHWATCH 
researchers  and  volunteers  in  the  field. 

EARTHWATCH  and  CFR  are  presently  concerned  with 
improving  firsthand  participation  in  scientific  research  and 
increasing  the  level  of  support  for  archeological  research 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  organization  is 
particularly  interested  in  research  projects  to  be  staged  in 
the  United  States  on  public  lands  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and 
the  Forest  Service. 

Inquiries,  preliminary  proposals,  and  requests  for  further 
information  may  be  forwarded  to  James  A.  Chiarelli, 
Associate  Director  for  Social  Sciences,  The  Center  for 
Field  Research,  P.O.  Box  403,  Watertown,  MA  02272. 


Volunteers  excavating  at  Fort  Robinson,  NE,  site  of  the  1878 
Cheyenne  uprising.  Principal  investigators:  Gayle  Carlson,  Nebras- 
ka State  Historical  Society.  (Photo  courtesy  EARTHWATCH.) 


Volunteers  excavating  a  Paleoindian  site  near  South  Everson  Creek, 
MT.  Principal  investigators:  Robson  Bonnichsen,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Maine.  (Photo  courtesy  Faith  Spencer.) 
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Crow  Canyon  Archaeological  Center 

Public  Archeology  at 
Crow  Canyon  Center 

By  Rick  Bell 


For  over  1 00  years,  since  the  Wetherill  brothers  first  hap- 
pened upon  the  prehistoric  ruins  of  cliff  dwellings  at  Mesa 
Verde  and  announced  their  discovery  to  the  world,  the 
southwestern  corner  of  Colorado  has  attracted  scholars, 
students,  and  tourists  to  view  archeology  firsthand.  Since 
Mesa  Verde  became  a  National  Park  in  1 906  more  than 
1 8  million  visitors  have  come  there  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  ancient  world  of  the  Anasazi. 

Founded  in  1 983,  the  Crow  Canyon  Archaeological  Center 
(Center)  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  a  new  and  innovative 
educational  mission  involving  the  lay  public  in  the 
archeological  process.  The  Center,  located  in  Cortez,  CO, 
just  1 0  miles  from  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  is  an  inde- 
pendent nonprofit  organization  supported  by  tuitions, 
earned  income,  and  public  donations.  The  Center  has 
received  grant  support  from  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  National  Geographic  Society,  the  Wenner-Gren 
Foundation  for  Anthropological  Research,  and  the  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  the  Humanities.  The  Center  also 
depends  on  both  the  tuitions  paid  by  participants  and  their 
volunteer  labor  to  further  its  research  goals. 

The  Center  has  developed  not  only  a  high  standard  of 
research  and  scholarship,  but  also  a  series  of  programs 
that  enables  the  lay  public  to  participate  under  the  super- 
vision of  professional  archeologists  in  the  search  for  the 
Anasazi  past.  In  addition  to  programs  focusing  on  excava- 
tion, laboratory,  and  environmental  archeology,  the  Center 
also  offers  field  seminars,  cultural  explorations,  1-day 
programs,  and  workshops  concerning  Native  American 
arts  and  crafts. 

During  1991  more  than  3,000  visitors  will  come  to  the 
Center  to  participate  in  its  educational  and  research 
programs.  This  form  of  public  participation  is  a  rapidly 
expanding  type  of  local  economic  development  now  being 
called  "cultural  tourism."  Active  involvment  of  amateurs  in 
archeology  is  an  effective  method  of  building  a  public 
constituency  for  responsible  research  and  resource  con- 
servation. The  Center's  education  programs  transmit  the 
continually  evolving  results  of  research  to  interested  par- 
ticipants and  to  the  local,  regional,  and  national  lay  public. 


The  Center  maintains  a  conservative  approach  to 
archeological  fieldwork,  relying  on  sampling  rather  than 
complete  excavation.  Most  surveys  and  excavations  take 
place  on  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  properties, 
while  access  to  some  sites  has  been  supplied  by  private 
landowners.  Materials  recovered  from  prehistoric  sites  are 
studied  and  temporarily  curated  in  the  modern  laboratories 
at  the  Center  before  their  permanent  curation  at  a  Federal 
facility,  the  Anasazi  Heritage  Center  in  nearby  Dolores, 
CO.  The  Anasazi  Heritage  Center,  operated  by  BLM,  is 
located  1 0  miles  from  Crow  Canyon,  and  its  collections  are 
accessible  to  scholars. 

Programs  at  the  Center  are  designed  to  serve  a  diverse 
audience  that  varies  in  age  and  experience.  School  groups 
from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  grades  do  not  participate  in 
actual  excavations.  They  visit  the  Center  for  innovative 
experiential  education  programs  during  which  students 
learn  the  fundamentals  of  responsible  archeology  through 
sandbox  simulations,  hands-on  demonstrations  of  craft 
and  lifestyle  skills,  and  inspections  of  Anasazi  sites.  In 
1991  these  programs  are  expected  to  serve  more  than 
1 ,000  elementary  students  from  31  schools. 

Students  from  secondary  schools  are  actively  involved  in 
excavation  and  laboratory  programs  that  communicate  the 
goals  of  archeology  to  this  inquisitive  age  group.  More  than 
575  junior  and  senior  high  school  students  from  27  schools 
will  come  to  the  Center  during  1 991 . 

Adult  excavation  and  laboratory  participants  range  in  age 
from  college  students  to  senior  citizens.  Three  hundred 
twenty-five  adults  are  expected  to  be  involved  in  the  1991 
adult  programs,  with  over  40  percent  of  these  participants 
being  return  visitors.  The  Center  provides  an  opportunity 
for  the  public  to  take  part  in  a  continuing  long-term  research 
project,  and  many  participants  return  year  after  year  to 
work  in  the  same  area  and  watch  their  project's  progress. 
This  sense  of  permanency  sets  the  research  participation 
programs  apart  from  others  organized  around  a  number  of 
short-term  projects. 

Other  program  offerings  at  the  Center  include  a  series  of 
explorations  that  investigate  the  cultural  achievements  of 
Native  Americans  and  other  residents  of  the  Southwest. 
An  expected  1 65  participants  are  registered  to  attend  such 
workshops  in  this  year's  series  of  week-long  explorations. 
Programs  include  hands-on  experience  of  learning  from 
expert  Native  American  weavers,  potters,  basket  makers, 
flute  players,  and  others. 

The  Center  also  conducts  special  7-day  travel  seminars 
throughout  the  Southwest.  These  field  trips,  led  by  profes- 
sional archeologists,  visit  important  sites  and  areas  that 
stimulate  discussions  on  major  topics  of  the  prehistoric 
past.  In  1991  an  estimated  750  people  will  enroll  in  these 
programs,  which  present  America's  prehistoric  cultural 
resources  in  an  educational  context. 
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Participants  digg  at  Sand  Canyon.  (Photo  courtesy  Crow  Canyon  Archaeological  Center.) 


An  annual  field  school  for  40  high  school  students  from 
across  the  nation  helps  expose  a  new  generation  of  poten- 
tial archeologists  to  the  reality  of  their  future  profession.  A 
scholarship  program  assists  four  Native  American  stu- 
dents who  participate  in  this  educational  opportunity.  A 
series  of  teachers'  workshops  helps  educators  bring  the 
excitement  of  archeology  into  their  classrooms  by  explor- 
ing responsible  archeological  techniques  and  examining 
methods  of  creative  teaching. 

The  Center  offers  1-day  programs  during  the  summer 
season  to  provide  an  orientation  to  casual  visitors. 
Although  these  programs  appeal  to  the  more  traditional 
visitors,  a  solid  program  of  archeological  fundamentals  is 
communicated  to  participants.  Nearly  400  children  and 
adults  visit  annually  to  view  the  facilities  and  the  Center's 
programs. 

The  economic  benefits  of  the  Center's  specialized  form  of 
cultural  tourism  is  important  to  the  local  community.  Most 
of  the  annual  $2.8  million  budget  stays  in  the  Four  Corners 
region  and  provides  income  to  local  industries,  services, 
accommodations,  and  individuals.  During  the  active  sum- 


mer months  the  Center's  staff  numbers  55  individuals  with 
a  variety  of  specialists  including  field  and  laboratory 
archeologists,  editors,  marketing  experts,  administrative 
staff,  maintenance  workers,  and  chefs. 

The  purposes  of  the  Crow  Canyon  Archaeological  Center 
are  to  heighten  public  awareness  and  appreciation  of 
archeology  and  to  develop  a  broad-based  constituency  of 
support.  The  Center  strives  to  promote  a  conservation 
ethic  that  will  improve  preservation  of  sites  and  data.  The 
Center  is  committed  to  working  with  Native  American 
scholars  and  students  to  seek  creative  resolutions  to  ques- 
tions concerning  interpretation  and  understanding  of 
America's  prehistoric  heritage. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  Center,  contact 
Rick  Bell,  Public  Relations  Coordinator,  Crow  Canyon 
Archaeological  Center,  23390  County  Road  K,  Cortez, 
CO  81321;  telephone  1-800-422-8975.  A  free  catalog  is 
available  upon  request. 
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Pacific  Asia  Travel  Association 


Heritage  and  Tourism 

By  Robertson  E.  Collins 

From  a  paper  delivered  at  the  ICOMOS  European  Conference 
held  at  the  University  of  Kent  in  Canterbury,  England,  March  27, 
1990 

Tourism  can  be  a  positive  force  in  the  conservation  of 
heritage  resources.  Since  its  creation  by  PAN-AM  execu- 
tives 39  years  ago,  the  Pacific  Asia  Travel  Association 
(PATA)  has  acknowledged  that  the  concern  for  conserva- 
tion is  self-serving:  heritage  resources  are  the  product  in 
most  of  the  Pacific/Asia  region.  PATA  recognized  that  it 
has  a  stake  in  heritage  conservation  and  has  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  regional  leadership.  Tourism  development 
in  this  region  has,  since  1976,  included  a  vocal,  activist, 
and  effective  heritage  conservation  component. 

Heritage  conservation  expertise  is  included  in  all  task  force 
studies  in  which  member  countries  invite  experts  to 
analyze  specific  problems.  PATA  has  held  eight  Tourism 
and  Heritage  Conservation  Conferences.  The  PATA 
magazine  includes  conservation  issues  and  regularly 
gives  conservation  news  releases  to  regional  trade  jour- 
nals. At  the  annual  conference  awards  are  given  in  the 
categories  of  culture,  heritage,  architecture  and  landscape, 
environmental  concerns,  and  community  enhancement. 

PATA  uses  a  description  of  heritage  conservation  that  is 
about  as  wide  as  the  region.  Cultural  heritage  is  considered 
to  be  an  accumulation  of  daily  details  and  large  traditions 
of  society  and  religion  built  from  beyond  time  and  memory. 

Conservation  is  defined  as  the  planned  management  of 
existing,  identified,  and  evaluated  resources  to  prevent 
exploitation,  decay,  or  destruction  due  to  neglect, 
ignorance,  or  indifference.  If  people  can  learn  to  look 
clearly  at  the  causes  and  consequences  of  change,  if 
people  can  survive  to  manage  change,  then  they  can  find 
the  necessary  balance  between  cultural  heritage  and  the 
glamour  of  silicon  chips. 


Tourism  is  now  the  biggest  industry  in  most  PATA  member 
countries.  It  is  the  largest  source  of  hard  currency  for  all  of 
the  developing  countries.  The  challenge  is  not  to  lose  the 
fresh  integrity  of  the  local  heritage  resources.  Conservation 
is  part  of  the  process  of  helping  these  people.  There  is  a 
lot  of  talk  about  helping  them  make  inventories,  about 
computerizing  and  evaluating  their  inventoried  resources. 
Recently  PATA  funded  a  study  of  a  historic  street  in  Pok- 
hara,  Nepal.  A  team  of  experts  was  sent  from  San  Francis- 
co to  take  an  inventory  of  an  ancient  road  10  blocks  long. 

They  photographed,  documented,  and  evaluated  the  build- 
ings and  measured  and  analyzed  one  building  as  an 
example  of  future  work  to  be  done  locally.  They  suggested 
standards  and  guidelines  to  get  the  study's  findings  into  the 
planning  process  and  model  legislation  to  put  them  into  the 
political  process.  This  was  part  of  an  effort  to  develop  a 
model  that  can  be  adapted  throughout  the  region. 

Another  example  comes  from  the  Island  of  Pohnpei,  east 
of  Guam  and  the  capitol  of  the  Federated  States  of 
Micronesia.  It  is  a  pristine  garden  island  that  wants  tourism 
because  its  American  start-up  money  is  running  down  and 
the  number  of  young  people  entering  the  workforce  is 
moving  up.  In  the  next  decade  they  will  need  about  500 
new  jobs  every  year.  The  Pohnpei  people  love  their  beauti- 
ful island  and  their  relaxed  lifestyle.  They  want  a  modest 
tourism;  they  want  to  plan  and  to  conserve.  They  do  not 
want  mega-resorts  put  down  on  top  of  them.  PATA  is  trying 
to  help  them  develop  the  mechanisms  to  manage  their 
threats  and  opportunities. 

It  is  worth  the  effort  because  they  also  have  on  their  island 
one  of  the  extraordinary  stone  monuments  of  the  world.  It 
is  called  Nan  Madol,  a  huge  1 2th-century  stone  fortified  city 
built  out  into  the  water  with  canals  and  separate  islands  of 
activity.  The  site  was  first  settled  around  A.D.  200.  In  the 
12th  century  newcomers  forced  the  construction  of  Nan 
Madol.  The  builders'  heirs  ruled  there  for  500  years.  The 
present-day  residents  of  Pohnpei  have  no  memory  or 
traditions  that  associate  them  with  this  monument  or  the 
people  who  built  it.  It  is  almost  as  curious  to  them  as  it  is 
to  the  visitor,  these  sprawling,  half-submerged  remains  of 
a  vast  city/fortress. 

The  problem  is  to  find  acceptable  ways  to  show  and 
interpret  this  site  for  visitors.  At  the  same  time  it  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  interim  solutions  are  professional  and 
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Nan  Madol  National 
Historic  Landmark 

The  Nan  Madol  archeological  site,  which  became  a  U.S. 
National  Historic  Landmark  in  1986,  is  located  just  off  the 
southeast  coast  of  Madolenihmw  municipality  on  Pohnpei 
Island,  Mocronesia.  The  site  consists  of  a  complex  of  92 
man-made  islets  in  a  200-acre  reef  area.  Each  islet  served 
one  or  more  specialized  activities  during  Nan  Madol's 
hundreds  of  years  as  a  political  and  religious  center. 

The  megalithic  architecture  of  the  site  is  composed  of  long, 
naturally  prismatic  log-like  basalt  stones  forming  rectan- 
gular walled  enclosures.  According  to  Pohnpeian  oral  his- 
tory, construction  of  the  ancient  city  began  early  in  the  1 2th 
century  after  two  brothers,  Ohlosohpa  and  Ohlosihpa, 
sailed  to  Pohnpei  with  a  fleet  of  canoes  from  an  island  to 
the  west.  They  built  Nan  Madol  on  foundations  of  large 
basalt  boulders,  gained  control  over  the  other  people  of 
Pohnpei,  and  ruled  over  them  with  ever  increasing  cruelty 
until  they  were  finally  defeated  in  A.D.  1628. 

During  the  American  administration  of  Micronesia  there 
have  been  four  major  archeological  field  projects  under- 
taken at  Nan  Madol,  three  of  which  have  been  historic 
preservation  oriented.  The  site  has  been  nominated  to  the 
World  Heritage  List  of  the  World  Heritage  Convention  of 
UNESCO  because  of  its  "outstanding  universal  value  from 
the  historical,  aesthetic,  and  anthropological  points  of  view." 

A  brochure  describing  the  16  most  important  Nan  Madol 
islets  with  maps  and  history  and  visitor  information  is  avail- 
able from  the  Department  of  Land,  Division  of  Historic 
Preservation,  Museums  and  Cultural  Affairs,  Pohnpei 
State  Government,  Kolonia,  Pohnpei  96941,  FM. 


ICOM  Committee  meeting 

The  International  Council  of  Museums'  (ICOM)  Committee 
on  International  Documentation  (CIDOC)  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  Denmark  May  25  to  30  in  Copenhagen.  The 
meeting  was  hosted  by  the  Documentation  Department  of 
the  National  Museum  of  Denmark.  CIDOC  focuses  on 
documentation  issues  faced  by  museums  and  other  similar 
repositories.  In  particular  the  committee  encourages  the 
development  of  terminological  controls,  researches  and 
reconciles  data  standards,  promotes  documentation/infor- 
mation centers,  and  monitors  the  use  of  computerized 
applications. 

Some  members  of  the  committee  are  urging  more  par- 
ticipation on  the  part  of  archeologists  who  also  have  cura- 
tion  responsibilities.  Archeological  collections  comprise 
major  holdings  in  many  museums,  and  one  of  the  working 
groups  is  now  reviewing  data  standards  for  archeological 
museum  objects.  Individuals  interested  in  specific 
documentation  issues  may  wish  to  join  CIDOC  through 
ICOM.  Individuals  with  more  general  interests  may  wish  to 
join  the  Council  for  Museum  Anthropology,  which  has 
recently  affiliated  with  the  American  Anthropological 
Association. 

For  more  information  about  the  conference,  contact  Veletta 
Canouts,  Archeological  Assistance  Division,  National 
Park  Service,  P.O.  Box  37127,  Washington,  D.C.  20013- 
71 27;  telephone  (202/FTS)  343-41 01 ;  Fax  (202/FTS)  523- 
1547.  For  information  on  CIDOC  and  ICOM,  write  the 
American  Association  of  Museums,  P.O.  Box  40, 
Washington,  DC  20042-0040.  For  information  on  the 
Council  for  Museum  Anthropology,  write  to  the  American 
Anthropological  Association,  attn.  Council  for 
Museum  Anthropology  Unit,  1703  New  Hampshire 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20009. 


sary  to  insure  that  interim  solutions  are  professional  and 
that  income  from  presenting  the  site  to  visitors  is  committed 
to  its  maintenance  and  protection.  Can  the  tourism 
generated  by  this  monument  be  a  benefit  to  the  residents 
of  Pohnpei? 

The  preservation  and  presentation  of  great  stone  monu- 
ments is  a  refined  professional  field  in  the  developed 
countries.  These  skills  are  needed  around  the  world.  Right 
now  most  of  the  world  needs  help  with  basics.  It  needs 
standards  and  guidelines  for  interim  work  that  will  simply 
hold  buildings  and  monuments  together  until  the 
undeveloped  countries  can  afford  major  conservation  and 
restoration  projects. 


Refined  technical  skills  of  monument  management  may  be 
one  or  two  generations  away  for  the  owners  of  most  of  the 
world's  great  structures.  At  Baggerhat  in  Bangladesh,  at 
Pagan  in  Burma,  at  Nan  Madol  on  Pohnpei  simple 
housekeeping  is  still  beyond  the  people's  national  budget. 

Conservationists  in  the  developed  countries  must  continue 
to  refine  their  technical  skills  and  at  the  same  time,  with 
their  advanced  knowledge,  help  implement  short-term 
preservation  efforts.  For  further  information  about  PATA, 
its  heritage  preservation  program,  and  its  publications, 
contact  Robertson  E.  Collins,  Raffles  City,  P.O.  Box 
935,  Singapore  9117. 
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Pipeline  Settlement  Approved 

The  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  (FERC) 
recently  approved  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
settlement  of  enforcement  investigations  it  has  ever 
ordered.  On  May  29,  Transcontinental  Gas  Pipe  Line 
Corporation  (Transco)  agreed  to  remedies  that  include  a 
total  payment  of  $35.5  million  plus  appropriate  interest  as 
the  result  of  a  Show  Cause  Order  during  construction  of  its 
Mobile  Bay  pipeline  and  mainline  loop  in  southwestern 
Alabama.  Without  admitting  or  denying  that  any  violations 
occurred,  Transco  will  pay  to  the  United  States  Treasury 
$11  million  in  civil  penalties  for  failure  to  observe  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act,  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act,  and  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  and  $1 3.5  million  to  the  State 
of  Alabama.  This  will  be  used  for  repair  and  protection  of 
archeological  sites  damaged  within  the  pipeline 
right-of-way  as  well  as  environmental  and  cultural  resour- 
ces research  and  protection  within  the  Alabama  counties 
affected.  Transco  also  agreed  to  file  a  compliance  program 
with  FERC  that  explains  the  safeguards  with  which  the 
company  will  ensure  future  compliance  with  laws  and 
regulations  governing  pipeline  construction  and  affiliate 
transactions. 

The  FERC  settlement  order  stated  environmental  consult- 
ants had  found  77  archeological  sites  partly  or  completely 
within  the  pipeline  right-of-way  that  needed  to  be  evaluated 
according  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
criteria.  Prehistoric  and  historic  sites  were  identified,  and 


some  were  associated  with  Choctaw,  African-American, 
and  Euro-American  lifeways.  FERC  and  the  Alabama 
State  Historic  Preservation  Office  (AL  SHPO)  had  deter- 
mined that  49  sites  were  to  be  considered  eligible,  and  48 
of  those  were  damaged  or  destroyed  by  construction. 
Required  remedial  activities  at  these  sites  include  data 
recovery  and  site  stabilization,  particularly  with  intentional 
burial  and  revegetation  methods  to  prevent  erosion. 
Specific  and  comparative  research  with  supporting 
analyses  will  be  undertaken  by  AL  SHPO. 

For  further  information,  contact  Deborah  Vrabel,  OPPR, 
Environmental  Policy  and  Project  Analysis  Branch, 
PR-21.3,  Room  7312,  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, Washington,  DC  20426. 

Site  Protection  on  Private  Land  Boosted 

The  recently  passed  Food,  Agriculture,  Conservation,  and 
Trade  Act  of  1990,  P.L.  101-624,  also  known  as  the  Farm 
Bill,  contains  programs  with  the  potential  to  provide  sig- 
nificant protection  for  cultural  resources  including 
archeological  sites  on  private  land.  This  is  the  first  time  a 
list  of  Federal  programs  has  included  cost-shared  assis- 
tance to  landowners  specifically  for  the  protection  of  cul- 
tural resources.  The  specific  inclusion  of  cultural  resources 
in  three  of  these  programs  is  a  step  toward  what  can 
eventually  become  a  comprehensive  effort  to  protect 
archeological  sites  on  private  lands. 

First,  the  Stewardship  Incentive  Program  (SIP)  on  privately 
owned  forest  lands  is  to  be  administered  by  the  Forest 
Service  (FS)  and  cost  shared  through  the  Agriculture, 
Stabilization,  and  Conservation  Service  (ASCS)  with  Soil 
Conservation  Service  (SCS)  cooperation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  technical  practices. 

Second,  the  purpose  of  the  Forest  Legacy  Program  is  to 
protect  environmentally  important  nonfederal  forest  areas 
that  are  threatened  by  conversion  to  nonforest  uses.  Cul- 
tural resources  are  included  in  this  program,  which  covers 
easements,  rights  of  public  access,  and  land  acquisition. 

Third,  the  Environmental  Easement  Program  is  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  easements  on  highly  erodible 
and  other  lands  containing  riparian  corridors,  areas  of 
critical  habitat,  or  environmentally  sensitive  areas.  The 
program  will  be  cost  shared  through  ASCS.  After  passage 
of  the  Farm  Bill,  SCS  forwarded  an  issue  paper  for  the 
treatment  of  cultural  resources  as  "environmentally  sensi- 
tive lands"  and  to  include  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  eligible  sites  in  the  program.  This  was  accepted  by 
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an  interagency  committee  for  recommendation  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


U.S.  Acts  to  Protect  Maya  Sites 


The  use  of  economic  incentives  will  provide  a  powerful  tool         The  United  States  has  taken  emergency  action  to  help 


for  the  application  of  measures  to  protect  and  conserve 
cultural  resources  on  certain  private  lands,  while  com- 
pliance terms  will  ensure  proper  maintenance  over  the  life 
of  an  agreement.  SIP  will  establish  a  precedent  in  providing 
Federal  cost-share  funds  to  help  protect  cultural  resource 
sites  on  private  land.  Interim  practice  guidelines  for  the 
program,  which  is  scheduled  to  begin  in  July  1991,  have 
been  developed  cooperatively  by  SCS  and  FS.  Questions 
about  this  should  be  directed  to  Mike  Kaczor,  Soil  Con- 
servation Service;  P.O.  Box  2890,  Economic  Social 
Science  Division,  Washington,  DC  20013;  telephone 
(202)  447-6360. 


ARPA  Prosecution  Successful 

Two  Louisiana  men  were  indicted  in  December 
on  felony  charges  for  violation  of  the  Ar- 
chaeological Resources  Protection  Act  (ARPA) 
at  Vicksburg  National  Military  Park,  MS.  They 
also  were  charged  with  possession  of  a  metal 
detector  within  a  national  park  and  receipt  and 
destruction  of  government  property.  National 
Park  Service  rangers  arrested  the  men  after 
being  alerted  by  park  neighbors.  They  had  been 
digging  Civil  War  artifacts,  including  spent  artil- 
lery ammunition  and  numerous  Minie  balls.  The 
pair  agreed  to  plead  guilty  to  ARPA  misdemeanor  charges. 
The  terms  of  the  plea  agreement  require  that  each:  pay  a 
fine  of  $5,000  and  a  special  assessment  of  $25;  forfeit  all 
items  seized,  including  four  metal  detectors  and  a  1988 
Ford  Bronco  valued  at  $1 2,000;  be  barred  from  all  Federal 
and  State  Civil  War  parks  for  two  years;  complete  a  mini- 
mum of  200  hours  community  service;  and  cooperate  fully 
by  providing  information  on  the  incident  and  any  other 
illegal  activities  of  which  they  have  knowledge.  The  fine 
may  be  the  highest  ever  for  an  ARPA  violation.  Sentencing 
was  scheduled  for  July  26.  The  success  of  the  investigation 
was  attributable  to  the  previously  established  response 
network  coordinated  by  the  Southeast  Archeological  Cen- 
ter, which  also  involved  archeologists  and  cartographers 
from  Big  South  Fork  National  River  and  Recreation  Area. 
The  case  was  prosecuted  by  the  office  of  the  Southern 
Mississippi  District  United  States  Attorney. 


protect  Maya  temples  and  archeological  sites  by  banning 
the  importation  of  Maya  artifacts  from  the  Peten  region  of 
Guatemala.  The  ban  requires  importers  to  provide  proof  of 
legal  export  of  such  artifacts  to  the  U.S.  Custom  Service. 
For  more  than  30  years,  as  demand  for  pre-Columbian  art 
rose  in  the  world  art  market,  a  sophisticated  delivery  sys- 
tem developed  in  the  Peten.  Monuments  of  the  Maya 
civilization,  which  dates  back  to  as  early  as  900  B.C.,  have 
been  plundered  in  the  search  for  artifacts. 

This  is  the  fourth  emergency  import  ban  imposed  by  the 
United  States  under  the  UNESCO  Convention  on  the 
Means  of  Prohibiting  and  Preventing  the  Illicit 
Import,  Export  and  Transfer  of  Ownership  of 
Cultural  Property.  Restrictions  were  imposed 
on  pre-Columbian  artifacts  from  El  Salvador  in 
1 987,  on  antique  Andean  textiles  from  Bolivia  in 
1989,  and  on  Moche  artifacts  from  the  Sipan 
region  of  Peru  in  1990.  For  more  information, 
contact  Cultural  Property  Staff  (E/PAC),  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  301  Fourth  St.,  SW, 
Room  247,  Washington,  DC  20547. 

IBWC  Issues  Final  ARPA  Rule 


The  United  States  Section  of  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission  (IBWC)  has 
issued  a  final  rule,  22  CFR  Part  1 1 04,  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  the  Archaeological  Resources  Protection  Act 
of  1 979,  as  amended  (ARPA).  This  final  regulation  confirms 
the  application  of  the  ARPA  uniform  rules  with  regard  to 
archeological  resources  located  on  public  lands  under  the 
agency's  control  and  further  establishes  IBWC  procedures 
for  issuing  permits.  IBWC  controls  various  lands  generally 
situated  along  the  international  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 


The  final  rule  also  establishes  procedures  for  imposition  of 
civil  penalties  for  violations  and  provides  for  rewards  for 
information  leading  to  civil  or  criminal  punishment  for 
violators.  Additional  rules  pertaining  to  the  agency's 
responsibilities  for  the  protection  of  archeological  resour- 
ces are  given. 

The  final  rule  was  published  in  the  Federal  Register  May 
10,  1991,  Vol.  56,  No.  91,  21590-21596.  For  further  infor- 
mation, contact  Douglas  Echlin,  U.S.  Section  Staff  En- 
vironmentalist, United  States  Section,  Interantional 
Goundary  and  Water  Commission,  41 71  N.  Mesa,  Suite 
C-310,  El  Paso,  TX  79902-1422. 
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New  COE  Curation  Regulations 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (COE)  recently 
released  two  new  policy  and  regulatory  documents. 
"Engineer  Regulation  1130-2-433,  Project  Operations: 
Collections  Management  and  Curation  of  Archeological 
and  Historical  Data,"  is  a  revision  of  earlier  COE  regula- 
tions. It  incorporates  the  requirements  of  the  curation 
standards  and  guidelines  developed  by  the  National  Park 
Service  (NPS)  in  36  CFR  Part  79,  Curation  of  Federally 
Owned  and  Administered  Archeological  Collections,  as 
well  as  improvements  in  procedures  learned  from  projects 
conducted  by  the  St.  Louis  District  Office  and  others. 

The  initial  effort  to  develop  consistency  in  COE  curation 
was  an  Engineer  Regulation  published  in  1984.  In  January 
1990,  in  response  to  NPS  standards  and  guidelines  and  a 
report  on  the  COE  Southwestern  Division  that  showed 


collections  at  most  COE  facilities  were  not  adequately 
protected,  a  special  working  group  was  convened.  It  was 
charged  with  the  review  of  existing  COE  guidance  on 
curation,  identification  of  specific  curation  problems  requir- 
ing regulatory  remedy,  and  development  of  procedures, 
guidelines,  and  standards  consistent  with  those  proposed 
in  36  CFR  Part  79.  The  new  Engineer  Regulation  is  the 
product  of  this  working  group. 

A  memorandum  for  COE  commands,  "Interim  Guidance 
for  the  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatria- 
tion Act,  Public  Law  101-601 ,"  was  prepared  by  an  inter- 
disciplinary team  from  COE  and  Army  offices.  It  will  supply 
guidance  not  only  to  implement  the  Act,  but  as  a  template 
to  estimate  the  cost  of  implementation  over  the  next  five 
years.  It  is  expected  to  be  supplemented  in  response  to 
specific  implementation  problems,  and  will  be  supplanted 
by  the  final  Department  of  the  Interior  regulations  on  the 
Act. 

For  further  information,  contact  Headquarters,  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  ATTN:  Paul  D.  Rubenstein,  Office 
of  Environmental  Policy,  20  Massachusetts  Ave.,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20314-1000;  telephone  (202)  272- 
8731. 


NADB  was  presented  in  its  national  and  local  context,  with 
reference  to  the  National  Register  Information  System  and 
the  integrated  cultural  resource  information  system 
modeled  by  the  computer  task  force  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  State  Historic  Preservation  Officers. 


The  Archeological  Assistance  Division  (AAD)  of  the  Nation- 
al Park  Service  is  looking  for  interested  individuals  and 
organizations  to  help  test  the  online  version  of  NADB- 
Reports.  Users  need  to  be  registered,  and  registrants 
agree  to  use  the  system,  i.e.,  log  on  to  the  system  at  least 
10  times,  and  provide  comments  to  a  questionnaire  at  the 
end  of  the  testing  period.  The  user  bears  the  cost  of  the 
telecommunications  link,  i.e.,  a  modem,  communications 
software,  and  connect  costs.  AAD  is  presently  looking  for 
ways  to  reduce  the  connect  costs.  Interested  individuals 
should  contact  the  NADB  Coordinator  in  the  Washington 
Office. 

This  past  Spring  the  National  Archeological  Database 
(NADB)  program  was  presented  to  a  group  of  international 
governmental  and  academic  archeologists  meeting  in 
Copenhagen  from  May  30  to  June  1.  Hosted  by  the 
Documentation  Department  of  the  National  Museum  of 
Denmark,  the  National  Archaeological  Records  Con- 
ference was  organized  around  the  theme  of  computerized 
recording  of  terrestrial  sites  on  a  regional  or  national  basis. 


In  addition  to  the  United  States  presentation,  database 
developments  in  Poland,  Greece,  France,  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Ireland,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  were  discussed.  Most  all  of  the  countries 
have  embarked  on  and  many  have  completed  the  develop- 
ment of  fully  integrated  databases  that  retrieve  all  informa- 
tion about  a  site,  including  maps,  text,  and  bibliographies. 
Several  participants  talked  about  Geographic  Information 
Systems  and  the  advantages  of  having  spatial  site  data 
available  for  planning,  management,  and  research  pur- 
poses. A  poll  of  the  conference  participants  indicated  that 
the  exchange  of  information  at  this  meeting  was  important 
and  that  another  meeting  should  be  held  in  two  years  to 
report  progress. 

For  further  information  about  the  Archaeological  Records 
Conference  or  for  a  list  of  participants  and  abstracts,  con- 
tact Veletta  Canouts,  NADB  Coordinator,  Archeologi- 
cal Assistance  Division,  National  Park  Service,  P.O. 
Box  37127,  Washington,  DC,  20013-7127;  telephone 
(202/FTS)  343-4101;  Fax  (202/FTS)  523-1547. 
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PAWG 


The  interagency  Federal  Archeology  Public  Awareness 
Working  Group  (PAWG)  met  in  Washington,  DC,  on  June 
4,  1 991 .  The  meeting  included  an  update  on:  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (DOD)  Legacy  program;  evaluations  of 
the  location,  condition,  and  contents  of  Antiquities  Act  and 
ARPA  permit  applications  and  related  documents;  an 
update  on  a  new  Participate  in  Archeology  booklet  and 
newly  designed  bookmarks  being  sponsored  by  PAWG; 
and  information  about  the  archeological  opportunities 
provided  by  the  Food,  Agriculture,  Conservation,  and 
Trade  Act  of  1 990. 

Constance  Ramirez,  Department  of  the  Army  Federal 
Preservation  Officer,  has  been  made  responsible  for  the 
Legacy  Resource  Management  Program  (LRMP)  cultural 
resource-related  activities.  She  reported  that  the  LRMP 
has  identified  over  90  demonstration  projects,  of  which 
three  involve  cultural  resources;  most  of  the  LRMP  cultural 
resource  support  is  going  to  program  assessment  and 
development.  LRMP  is  concerned  about  resource  data 
management,  including  the  fit  between  natural  and  cultural 
resource  data,  and  about  the  authority  levels  of  cultural 
resource  management  decision  making.  The  Program 
also  is  concerned  about  the  resource  management  respon- 
sibilities of  a  worldwide  DOD  military  program,  and  about 
a  variety  of  public  issues  of  heritage  education,  resource 
access,  and  recreational  use.  As  part  of  LRMP,  Defense 
will  also  be  assessing  its  artifact  and  document  curation 
needs,  and  will  be  funding  a  state-of-the-art  curation  facility 
at  F.E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base  in  Cheyenne,  WY.  Defense 
is  developing  its  first  cultural  resource  protection  brochure 
for  DOD  lands,  and  the  Army  is  making  a  CRM  training  film. 
Archeological  resources  will  be  well  addressed  within  these 
general  CRM  materials. 

Veletta  Canouts  (NPS-AAD)  reported  that  Federal 
archeological  permit-related  documentation  is  curated  in 
the  National  Park  Service  Archeological  Assistance 
Division,  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  National 
Anthropological  Archives  (NAA),  and  in  the  National 
Archives.  Mary  Elizabeth  Ruwell,  new  NAA  curator,  pointed 
out  the  complexity  and  inconsistency  of  the  records  in  the 
Smithsonian  archives.  Most  of  the  original  materials  in 
these  archives  appear  to  relate  to  the  Smithsonian's  River 
Basin  Surveys  of  the  1 940s  and  1 950s.  PAWG  agreed  that 
an  index  of  the  various  permit  files  is  needed,  allowing  for 
identification  of  fieldwork  and  curatorial  institutions,  as- 
sociated sites  and  inventory  locales,  and  geographic  data 
for  all  of  these. 


Ron  Anzalone  (ACHP)  reported  that  the  multiple  agency- 
sponsored  Participate  in  Archeology  brochure  has  been 
designed  and  needs  only  some  minor  textual  modifications 
and  illustrations  before  it  can  be  printed.  Slides  or 
photographs  of  volunteer  or  public  participation  in 
archeological  field  or  lab  work  are  being  sought  for  the 
brochure.  Line-drawings  also  are  being  sought  for  a  new 
series  of  archeological  bookmarks;  almost  all  of  those 
currently  in  print  have  been  distributed. 

The  National  Park  Service  Archeological  Assistance 
Division  had  an  exhibit  and  made  presentations  at  the 
recent  annual  meetings  of  the  National  Association  of 
Environmental  Professionals  (NAEP)  and  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  These  two  very  different 
audiences  were  quite  interested  in  the  archeological  infor- 
mation presented  at  their  meetings.  The  formal  NAEP 
presentations  on  archeological  resource  management  are 
being  published  in  the  conference  Proceedings  and  as  a 
paper  in  an  upcoming  issue  of  The  Environmental 
Professional. 

Mike  Kaczor  (SCS)  reported  on  archeological  activities 
associated  with  federally  supported  agricultural  develop- 
ment and  conservation,  identifying  these  as  opportunities 
to  increase  the  public's  appreciation  of  heritage  resources 
on  private  lands.  Under  the  Resource  Conservation  Act  of 
1977,  resources  on  U.S.  private  agricultural  lands  are 
assessed  every  two  to  five  years.  The  Soil  Conservation 
Service  is  working  on  its  third  such  appraisal,  and  now 
includes  an  assessment  of  the  effect  of  agricultural  sources 
of  erosion  on  cultural  resources,  including  archeological 
sites,  and  it  will  evaluate  USDA  policies  and  program 
changes  that  would  enhance  affected  cultural  sites.  The 
SCS  is  particularly  concerned  about  the  condition  of  these 
privately  owned  sites,  which  are  protected  primarily  by 
private  individuals  in  response  to  public  concerns. 

Kaczor  also  reported  on  the  archeological  resource 
management  opportunities  in  the  Food,  Agriculture,  Con- 
servation and  Trade  Act  of  1990.  The  1990  Farm  Bill 
includes  an  Environmental  Easements  Program  that  can 
include  archeological  sites  as  "sensitive  resources,"  justify- 
ing the  USDA's  acquisition  of  a  conservation  easement. 
The  bill  also  includes  a  Stewardship  Incentive  Program, 
under  which  the  SCS  and  the  Forest  Service  will  be 
developing  a  new  Cultural  Resource  Site  Protection  Prac- 
tice that  would  be  adopted  as  a  "best  management  prac- 
tice," or  BMP,  required  by  many  of  the  water  quality  or 
pesticides  management  laws  and  programs.  These  are 
programs  that  the  archeological  community  needs  to  know 
about  for  communication  to  the  general  public  in  support  of 
privately  owned  archeological  site  conservation. 

For  further  information  about  PAWG,  contact  Ruthann 
Knudson,  PAWG  Coordinator,  Archeological  Assis- 
tance Division,  National  Park  Service,  P.O.  Box  37127 
(436),  Washington,  DC  20013-7127;  telephone  (202) 
343-4119. 
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Volunteers  Trace  Anasazi  Record 


From  an  article  entitlled  "Crash  Course  in  Nitty-Gritty  archaeol- 
ogy," which  was  published  in  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal/Sun, 
Sunday,  December  9,  1990. 

When  Dr.  Margaret  Lyneis,  professor  of  Anthropology  at 
the  University  of  Nevada,  Las  Vegas  (UNLV),  first  heard 
about  residential  development  plans  for  the  nearby  Moapa 
Valley  she  despaired  of  saving  evidence  of  the  area's 
prehistoric  occupation  by  Anasazi  farmers.  Even  after  gain- 
ing time  for  site  excavation  from  a  cooperative  landowner 
and  funds  for  equipment  from  UNLV  there  was  still  a  lack 
of  people  for  excavation  crews.  This  was  remedied  by  the 
UNLV  Continuing  Education  Division,  which  found  local 
citizens  willing  to  register  for  excavation  techniques  train- 
ing and  to  carefully  remove  and  sift  the  sandy  soil  to  collect 
the  information  needed  by  archeologists  to  interpret  the 
past. 

Begun  in  1 989,  these  practical  archeology  field  classes  are 
now  in  their  third  season  with  students  trained  in  early 
classes  coming  back  as  supervisors  of  new  volunteers  and 
a  waiting  list  of  prospective  student/excavators.  Most 
volunteers  have  stuck  with  their  classes  despite  heat,  ants, 
and  scorpions  and  the  small  chances  of  finding  any  big 
artifacts,  since  Moapa  sites  have  been  the  targets  of  pot 
hunters  for  years. 

Coming  from  many  occupations  and  age  groups,  the  men 
and  women  are  enthusiastic  about  their  training  and 
pleased  to  know  they  are  uncovering  information  that  will 
tell  them  about  the  people  who  were  growing  corn,  beans, 
squash,  and  cotton  in  this  valley  hundreds  of  years  ago. 
This  public  participation  effort  is  a  notable  success  for  both 
getting  valuable  archeological  work  done  and  establishing 
a  program  that  is  making  archeology  meaningful  to  the 
whole  Las  Vegas  community. 


Idaho  archaeology  Week 

The  crowning  event  of  Idaho  Archaeology  Week  April  27  to 
May  5, 1 991 ,  was  a  2-day  Idaho  Archaeology  Fair  in  Boise 
that  included  artifact  and  photo  displays,  lectures,  storytell- 
ing for  youngsters,  and  Map  Rock  tours.  Exhibits,  tours  of 
historic  and  prehistoric  Archeological  sites,  lectures,  and 
open  house  programs  were  organized  in  many  com- 
munities to  call  attention  to  the  State's  wealth  of 
Archeological  resources.  There  was  a  hike  on  the  Mil- 
ner/Oregon  Trail  near  Burley,  a  poster  contest  for  elemen- 
tary school  students  in  Cottonwood,  and  a  symposium  on 
"Native  American  Viewpoints  on  Archaeology"  at  Pocatello. 


For  details  contact  the  Idaho  State  Historical  Society  or 
Idaho  Archaeological  Society,  P.O.  Box  7532,  Boise,  ID 
83707;  telephone  (208)  334-3847. 
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Preservation  Week 

The  Archeological  Assistance  Division  (AAD)  of  the  Nation- 
al Park  Service  celebrated  Preservation  Week  1 991  with  a 
modular  exhibit  highlighting  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's 
Initiative  in  Archeology  and  a  poster  panel  on  a  study  of  the 
looting  problem.  Both  the  exhibit  and  poster  were  displayed 
in  the  Main  Interior  Building's  north  lobby  during  the  month 
of  May.  The  AAD  staff  also  joined  other  Service  personnel 
and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Manuel  Lujan  in  a  group 
photograph  taken  on  the  south  steps  of  the  Main  Interior 
Building  to  celebrate  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  National 
Park  Service. 

Electronic  Mail  Update 

The  Archeological  Assistance  Division  (AAD)  of  the 
National  Park  Service  (NPS)  recently  contacted  individuals 
with  internet  and  bitnet  addresses.  NPS  uses  CompuServe 
for  electronic  mail,  so  individuals  who  can  connect  through 
internet  can  reach  the  AAD  office  and  NPS  Regional 
Offices  at  the  following  addresses: 

Washington  Office 

lnternet:waso-aap@nps.doi.compuserve.com 

For  the  individuals  and  offices  listed  below,  substitute  for 
waso-aap  the  following: 

Francis  P.  McManamon,  DCA:  waso-fpmcman 
Veletta  Canouts:  waso-canouts 
Ruthann  Knudson:  waso-knudson 
Richard  Waldbauer:  waso-waldbau 
Mid-Atlantic  Regional  Office:  maro-aap 
Southeast  Regional  Office:  sero-aap 
Rocky  Mountain  Regional  Office:  rmro-aap 
Western  Regional  Office:  wro-aap 
Alaska  Regional  Office:  aro-aap 

These  addresses  will  be  valid  until  Sept.  30,  1992.  If 
problems  are  encountered,  please  contact  data  com- 
munications people  or  Veletta  Canouts,  AAD-NPS,  P.O. 
Box  37127,  Washington,  DC  20013-7127;  telephone 
(202/FTS)  343-4101. 

Ak-Chin  Ecomuseum  Opens 

Two  days  of  ceremonies,  feasting,  and  entertainment  June 
29  and  30  marked  the  formal  opening  of  the  Ak-Chin 
Community  Ecomuseum  in  the  Ak-Chin  village  40  miles 
south  of  Phoenix,  AZ.  Four  years  in  the  making,  while  staff 
was  selected  and  trained  and  a  8,200-square-foot  building 


constructed,  this  is  the  first  such  museum  in  the  United 
States.  The  eco-museum  concept,  which  is  popular  among 
Indians  in  Canada,  allows  the  people  of  the  community  to 
act  as  curators  of  their  own  heritage  and  past. 

Some  700  boxes  of  artifacts  dating  from  around  A.D.  1400 
to  1 500  found  in  connection  with  2,000  pit  houses  on  the 
Maricopa  Ak-Chin  Indian  Reservation  have  been  stored  in 
a  Tucson  repository.  They  will  be  moved  into  the  new 
building,  which  also  houses  an  archives  and  language,  oral 
history,  photography,  education,  and  arts  programs.  In 
addition  to  the  artifacts,  exhibits  by  various  community 
members  will  be  on  display  throughout  the  village.  For 
details,  contact  Charles  Carlyle,  Director,  Ak-Chin 
Indian  Community  Ecomuseum,  Route  2,  Box  27, 
Maricopa,  AZ  85239;  telephone  (602)  568-2095. 

Archeology  Teachers  Institute 

Teachers  and  social  studies  curriculum  directors  from  the 
State's  40  school  districts  attended  an  institute  at  the  Utah 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  cosponsored  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  (BLM)  in  June,  1 991 .  The  institute  was 
centered  around  the  "Intrigue  of  the  Past"  curriculum 
developed  by  BLM  and  the  Utah  Task  Force  on  Cultural 
Resources  with  divisions  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
BLM,  Forest  Service,  and  the  State  of  Utah.  Teachers 
learned  about  classroom  archeology  activities  such  as 
table-top  digs,  flintknapping,  and  laboratory  analysis  in 
three  and  a  half  days  of  workshops  and  two  field  trips.  They 
will  be  conducting  workshops,  with  archeologists,  for  their 
peers  in  their  home  districts  to  establish  the  network  of 
trained  teachers  necessary  for  an  effective,  statewide 
archeological  education  program.  A  facilitators'  training 
program  for  professional  and  amateur  archeologists  is 
being  developed. 

Preservation  Grants 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  Office  of 
Preservation  is  accepting  applications  from  institutions  and 
organizations  for  support  to  offer  programs  that  provide 
training  in  collections  care  and  maintenance.  Proposals  to 
create  education  programs  to  train  conservators  of  objects 
are  also  eligible.  The  many  tasks  required  for  proper  col- 
lections care  means  that  conservators  alone  cannot  bear 
this  responsibility.  Museum  staff  need  to  lean  to  monitor 
both  the  collections  and  the  museum  environment,  to  offer 
routine  care,  and  to  understand  when  to  call  in  the  profes- 
sional conservator. 

The  Office  of  Preservation  is  also  accepting  applications 
for  Fiscal  Year  1 992  National  Heritage  Preservation  grants 
of  up  to  $1  million  for  stabilization  of  collections  of  material 
culture.  Support  may  be  requested  for  the  housing  and 
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storage  of  objects,  improved  climate  control,  and  the  instal- 
lation of  security,  lighting,  and  fire  prevention  systems. 
Awards  will  not  be  made  for  projects  that  involve  new 
construction.  Requests  for  preservation  program 
guidelines  and  draft  applications  should  be  sent  well  before 
the  Nov.  1 ,  1991 ,  deadline  to  the  Office  of  Preservation, 
Room  802,  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
1100  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20506; 
telephone  (202)  786-0579. 

Conservation  Assessment  Program  Grants 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Conservation  of  Cultural 
Property  (NIC)  has  announced  the  availability  of  grants  for 
the  Conservation  Assessment  Program  (CAP),  contingent 
on  Congressional  appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1992. 
CAP,  which  provides  funds  for  independent,  professional 
conservation  assessment  of  collections  and  environmental 
conditions  of  museums,  is  funded  by  the  Institute  of 
Museum  Services  and  coordinated  by  NIC.  Interested 
organizations  should  submit  their  names,  before  Sept.  30, 
1 991 ,  to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Conservation  of 
Cultural  Property,  3299  K  St.,  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20007;  telephone  (202)  625-1495. 

Review  Copies  Sought 

The  Public  Historian,  the  official  journal  of  the  National 
Council  on  Public  History,  would  like  to  receive  for  possible 
review  copies  of  Federal  and  State  publications  and  reports 
that  feature  work  by  public  historians.  The  Editor  is  espe- 
cially interested  in  cultural  resources  management,  historic 
preservation,  Indian  affairs,  archives,  and  environmental 
studies,  but  will  consider  reviewing  any  reports  of  public 
sponsored  research  in  which  historians  have  participated. 
Material  for  possible  review  may  be  sent  to  Review  Editor, 
The  Public  Historian,  University  of  California,  Santa 
Barbara,  Department  of  History,  Santa  Barbara,  CA 
93106. 


SAA  Award  to  Honor 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lujan 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Manuel  Lujan,  Jr.  was  honored  with 
the  Society  for  American  Archaeology  (SAA)  Public  Ser- 
vice Award  for  1 991  for  his  involvement  in  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  the  archeological  heritage  of  the  nation. 
SAA  President  Jeremy  Sabloff  announced  the  award  at  the 
Society's  annual  business  meeting  April  26, 1 991 ,  in  New 
Orleans.  A  formal  presentation  ceremony  will  be  held  later 
in  the  year. 

Secretary  Lujan's  National  Strategy  for  Federal  Archeology 
has  given  special  emphasis  to  public  education  and  par- 
ticipation, cooperation  in  fighting  archeological  looters, 
more  interagency  information  exchange,  and  increased 
site  inventories  and  collections  curation.  He  has  directed 
the  National  Park  service  to  revise  its  guidelines  to  ensure 
more  sensitive  treatment  of  archeological  human  remains 
and  associated  objects,  and  he  has  given  priority  to  funding 
programs  that  benefit  cultural  resources  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Secretary  Lujan  has  supported  the  SAA-initiated  Save  the 
Past  for  the  Future  Project  to  promote  protection  of 
archeological  sites  from  looting  and  vandalism,  and  made 
a  commitment  to  his  American  Battlefield  Protection  Pro- 
gram, which  will  rescue  sites  on  public  and  private  lands. 
He  is  also  overseeing  a  remodeling  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  Museum,  where  a  new  exhibit  will  use  hundreds 
of  photographic  and  historic  and  contemporary  artifacts  to 
present  an  overview  of  the  Department's  changing  respon- 
sibilities and  current  activities. 

Satellite  Imagery  Prediction 

The  University  of  Delaware's  Center  for  Archaeological 
Research  has  received  an  Excellence  in  Design  of  High- 
ways award  from  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  for 
its  use  of  satellite  imagery  in  predicting  prehistoric 
archeological  sites  in  the  Smyrna-Dover  Bypass  corridor 
where  a  U.S.  Route  12  Relief  Route  is  being  constructed 
by  the  Delaware  Department  of  Transportation.  For  further 
information  on  preservation  work  along  the  Smyrna-Dover 
Bypass,  contact  Kevin  Cunningham,  Archeologist, 
Delaware  DOT,  Division  of  Highways,  Box  778,  Dover, 
DE  19903;  telephone  (302)  739-3826. 
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The  Society  for  American  Archaeology  has  awarded  its 
1 991  Dissertation  Prize  to  Dr.  David  G.  Anderson  for  a  work 
completed  at  the  University  of  Michigan  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  Richard  Ford.  Anderson  argues  in  "Political  Change 
in  Chiefdom  Societies:  Cycling  in  the  Late  Prehistoric 
Southeastern  United  States"  that  fluctuations  in  complexity 
and  centralization  are  inherent  aspects  of  chiefdom 
organization  and  supports  this  argument  with  detailed 
archeological,  paleoclimatic,  and  ethnohistoric  data. 
Anderson  is  currently  on  the  staff  of  the  Interagency 
Archeological  Services  Division  at  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice Southeast  Regional  Office.  The  Dissertation  Prize 
Committee  also  recommended  honorable  mention  for 
Bruce  Masse  for  his  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbon- 
dale  dissertation,  The  Archaeology  and  Ecology  of  Fishing 
in  the  Belau  Islands,  Micronesia." 


Mining  Conference  Report 

The  Division  of  National  Register  Programs  of  the  National  Park 
Service  Western  Region  recently  published  Deaf/7  Valley  to  Dead- 
wood:  Kennecott  to  Cripple  Creek,  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Historic  Mining  Conference  held  at  Death  Valley  National 
Monument,  Jan.  23  to  27,  1989.  This  conference  was  held  in 
response  to  activities  during  the  1980s  associated  with  the 
reopening  of  old  mines  in  the  West  and  the  government  initiative 
to  clean  up  abandoned  mine  lands.  Discussions  and  papers 
presented  dealt  with  the  preservation  of  mining  sites  and  relics, 
requirements  and  interpretation  of  the  National  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Act  and  other  legislation,  cultural  resource  management 
issues,  and  an  agenda  for  the  1990s.  Leo  R.  Barker  and  Ann  E. 
Huston  edited  this  report,  copies  of  which  are  available,  while 
supplies  last,  from  Margaret  Pepin-Donat,  Chief,  Division  of 
National  Register  Programs,  National  Park  Service,  Western 
Region,  600  Harrison  St.,  Suite  600,  San  Francisco,  CA  94107. 


Museum  Handbook  Revised 


NEW  DCA  APPOINTED 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Francis  P.  McManamon  as 
the  new  Departmental  Consulting  Archeologist  (DCA) 
has  been  announced  by  National  Park  Service 
Director  James  M.  Ridenour.  The  DCA  functions  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  matters  related  to 
leadership  and  coordination  of  Federal  and  other 
kinds  of  public  archeology. 

Dr.  McManamon,  who  holds  degrees  from  Colgate 
University  and  the  State  University  of  New  York,  was 
the  Staff  Archeologist  for  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Commission  before  he  joined  the  National 
Park  Service  (NPS)  as  Regional  Archeologist  for  the 
North  Atlantic  Region  in  1 977.  He  also  served  there 
as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Cultural  Resources  from 
1 979  to  1 986,  when  he  moved  to  the  NPS  Washington 
office  as  Chief  of  the  Archeological  Assistance 
Division.  He  has  conducted  archeological  investiga- 
tions in  eastern  North  America,  northwestern  Europe, 
and  Micronesia. 

Dr.  McManamon  succeeds  Dr.  Bennie  Keel,  who 
served  as  DCA  from  1 979  to  1 989,  making  important 
improvements  in  interagency  consultation  and 
cooperation  in  archeological  programs.  Dr.  Keel  is 
currently  with  the  Southeast  Archeological  Center  of 
NPS  in  Tallahassee. 


The  National  Park  Service  (NPS),  Curatorial  Services  Division, 
has  announced  publication  of  the  revised  NPS  Museum  Hand- 
book, Part  I,  Museum  Collections  providing  guidance  on  collec- 
tions, handling  objects,  environmental  problems,  pest 
management,  collections  storage,  packing  and  shipping,  conser- 
vation treatment,  security,  collection  management,  and  museum 
ethics.  Preventive  conservation  is  also  addressed.  This  Hand- 
book may  be  purchased,  Stock  Number  024-005-0178-5,  $36, 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Documents,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC  20402-9325. 

Archeological  Larceny 

The  Jan.  18,  1991,  edition  of  the  Congressional  Quarterly's 
Editorial  Research  Reports  features  an  article,  "Is  America  Allow- 
ing Its  Past  to  Be  Stolen?"  on  the  problem  of  the  looting  of 
American  Indian  artifacts.  Author  Robert  K.  Landers  chronicles 
the  ongoing  destruction  of  non-renewable  archeological  resour- 
ces that  are  often  the  only  means  of  leaning  about  much  of  this 
country's  past.  He  details  the  growing  concern  about  this  loss  and 
efforts  that  have  been  and  are  being  made  to  stop  it,  the  laws  that 
have  been  passed,  including  the  Natives  American  Graves 
Protection  and  Repatriation  Act,  educational  programs,  and 
prosecutions.  Elimination  of  the  demand  that  encourages  looters, 
he  concludes,  may  be  the  only  answer  to  this  nationwide  problem. 
Editorial  Research  Reports,  published  weekly,  are  available  from 
the  Congressional  Quarterly,  141422nd  St.,  NW,  Washington, 
DC  20037. 

SHPO  Activities  Summary 

Material  presented  in  Summary  of  State  Historic  Preservation 
Office  Activities  Funded  by  the  Historic  Preservation  Fund  in  FY 
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1990  is  derived  from  State  and  National  Park  Service  records. 
This  annual  document  presents  data  on  State  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Office  accomplishments  during  1990  and  compares  them 
with  similar  information  gathered  since  1986  in  anticipation  of 
questions  about  expenditures,  products,  and  future  growth  pat- 
terns of  the  national  preservation  program.  Copies  of  the  Sum- 
mary may  be  obtained,  free  of  charge,  from  John  Renaud, 
Preservation  Planning  Branch,  Interagency  Resources 
Division,  National  Park  Service,  P.O.  Box  37127,  Washington, 
DC  20013-7127;  telephone  (202)  343-95505. 

Advisory  Council  Annual  Report 

The  1990  annual  report  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation  gives  an  overview  of  the  preservation  needs  of 
historic  rural  America  and  the  way  in  which  the  Council 
encounters  and  addresses  them.  The  report  also  summarizes 
other  Council  activities  including  casework,  Section  106-related 
litigation,  and  preservation  legislation.  To  obtain  a  free  copy  of 
Report  to  the  President  and  Congress  1 990,  write  to  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  Office  of  Communications 
and  Publications,  1 100  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  NW,  Washington, 
Suite  809,  Washington,  DC  20004. 

Preservation  Forum  Newsletter  Introduced 

The  first,  December  1990,  edition  of  the  Federal  Preservation 
Forum's  FPF  Newsletter  invites  readers  to  send  notices  of  up- 
coming meetings  and  other  current  events  to  Editor  Bobbie 
Ferguson  and  preservation  problems  to  its  "Dear  Preservationist" 
column.  Material  for  publication  should  be  submitted  to  Bobbie 
Ferguson,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  P.O.  Box  60279,  Ft. 
Worth,  TX  761 15;  telephone  (817)  334-5456. 

African-American  Newsletter 


GUIDE  TO  THE  PAST 


America's  Ancient  Treasures  (3rd  revised  and 
enlarged  edition).  Franklin  Folsom  and  Mary  Eltin 
Folsom.  University  of  New  Mexico  Press, 
Albuquerque,  1983.  xxviii  +  420  pp.,  illus.,  bibiio., 
glossary,  index.  $14.94  (paper). 

Abstracted  by  Paul  Webb.  Reprinted  with  permission 
from  Society  for  American  Archaeology. 

This  volume  is  both  a  comprehensive  guide  to 
archaeological  sites  and  museums  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  and  an  introduction  to  many  facets  of  North 
American  prehistory.  Detailed  descriptions  and  logis- 
tical information  are  provided  for  over  300  sites, 
parks,  and  museums  open  to  visitors.  Interwoven 
with  these  listings  are  45  brief  articles  on  such  topics 
as  dating  and  excavation  techniques,  specific  cul- 
tures and  artifact  types,  and  the  problems  with 
pothunting.  The  text  is  well  illustrated  with 
photographs  and  line  drawings.  A  glossary  of  ar- 
chaeological terms  is  provided,  along  with  lists  of 
suggested  readings  and  contact  groups  for  the 
reader  desiring  more  information. 

This  book  is  recommended  for  anyone  interested  in 
North  American  prehistory,  whether  planning  a  trip  or 
reading  for  pleasure.  The  Folsoms  provide  a  good 
overview  of  the  diversity  of  North  American  archaeol- 
ogy and  do  an  excellent  job  of  bridging  the  gap 
between  the  professional  and  the  interested  layman. 


The  African  American  Archaeology  newsletter  is  published  three 
times  a  year.  Editor  Theresa  A.  Singleton  seeks  short  articles, 
research  notes,  and  news  about  the  archeology  of  African- 
Americans.  Send  articles  and  subscription  requests  to  Theresa 
A.  Singleton,  Editor,  African  American  Archaeology,  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology,  National  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
MRC  112,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  DC  20560. 

Bibliography  Service 

Annotated  Bibliographies  for  Anthropologists  is  scheduled  to 
appear  twice  a  year,  available  on  Macintosh  and  1MB  disc  or 
Xerox  copies.  Volume  1  will  appear  in  Fall  1991.  Subscription 
rates  are  $1 0  per  volume  for  disc  and  $1 8  per  volume  on  paper. 
Annotated  bibliographies  of  any  length,  which  should  reflect  some 
organizing  theme,  are  solicited.  Deadline  for  the  spring  1991 
volume  is  Dec.  1 , 1 990.  For  details  on  submissions  and  subscrip- 
tions, write  to  Cheryl  Claassen,  Editor,  Route  3,  Box  150, 
Boone,  NC,  28607;  telephone  (704)  963-5906. 


VIDEO/FILM 


Colorado  Rock  Art  Video 

The  University  of  North  Dakota  has  released  a  video  tape  on 
"Rock  Art  of  Pinon  Canyon  Maneuver  Site,  Colorado,"  illustrating 
various  petroglyph  styles  of  the  last  4,500  years  and  techniques 
employed  in  dating  them.  The  presentation  is  directed  toward 
nonprofessionals  and  is  preservationist  in  tone.  It  has  been 
favorably  reviewed  by  the  American  Rock  Art  Research  Associa- 
tion and  is  recommended  for  public  service  groups  and  high 
school  audiences.  The  tape  runs  20  minutes  in  1/2-inch  VHS 
format.  Send  orders,  $20  per  copy  plus  $2.50  postage  and 
handling,  to  Lucy  Ganje,  University  of  North  Dakota,  School 
of  Communication,  Box  8118,  University  Station,  Grand 
Forks,  ND  58202;  telephone  (701)  777-2159. 
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Historic  Preservation 

The  45th  National  Preservation  Conference,  "Historic  Preser- 
vation: The  Next  25  Years,"  will  be  held  Oct.  16  to  20  at  the  St. 
Francis  Hotel  in  San  Francisco.  Topics  on  this  25th  anniversary 
of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  will  include  values 
essential  to  historic  preservation,  changes  coming  in  Americans' 
ways  of  life,  and  goals  and  strategies  for  preservationists.  Spon- 
sors of  the  conference  are  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  and  the  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation.  To  obtain  registration  material  write  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,  1785 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20036. 


Partnerships  in  Parks 


sponsored  by  the  State  of  Michoacan  and  the  School  of  Architec- 
ture of  the  Universidad  Michoacana  de  San  Nicholas  de  Hidalgo. 
For  registration  information  write  Arq.  Carlos  Flores  Marini, 
Coordinator  del  XII  Symposium  Internacional  de  Conser- 
vacion  del  Patrimonio  Monumental,  Mazatlan  190,  Colocia 
Condesa,  06140  Mexico  D.F. 

Archaeological  Federation  to  Meet 

The  Archaeological  Society  of  Virginia  will  host  the  1991  Eastern 
States  Archaeological  Federation  meeting  Nov.  8-10  in 
Williamsburg,  VA,  at  the  Holiday  Inn  on  U.S.  Route  60.  Dr. 
Dennis  Stanford  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  National  Museum 
of  Natural  History  will  be  the  banquet  speaker.  In  addition  to 
papers  on  historic  and  prehistoric  archeology,  field  trips  are 
scheduled  to  Jamestown,  Yorktown,  the  Mariners'  Museum,  and 
two  Indian  Reservations.  For  details,  contact  Howard  MacCord, 
562  Rossmore  Road,  Richmond,  Va  23225;  telephone  (804) 
272-2128. 


"Partnerships  in  Parks  &  Preservation,"  a  national  conference 
cosponsored  by  the  National  Park  Service,  New  York  State  Office 
of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Historic  Preservation,  and  the  National 
Parks  and  Conservation  Association  and  its  New  York  Chapter, 
is  planned  for  Sept.  9  to  12  at  the  Albany  Hilton  in  Albany,  NY. 
Workshops  and  field  trips  will  give  park  planners,  managers, 
private  sector  developers,  and  public  officials  at  all  levels  of 
government  an  opportunity  to  share  knowledge  and  expertise  on 
the  partnership  approach  to  parks,  an  innovative  vehicle  for 
protecting  cultural  and  natural  resources  without  total  public 
agency  ownership.  Address  requests  for  reservation  information 
to  the  New  York  Parks  and  Conservation  Association,  35 
Maiden  Lane,  P.O.  Box  309,  Albany,  NY  12201. 

Uses  of  Historic  Canals 

Working  together  to  host  a  conference  on  "The  Future  Echoes 
the  Past,  Innovative  Uses  of  Historic  Canals"  are  the  National 
Park  Service/Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Recreation  Area,  Ohio 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  City  of  Akron,  Cuyahoga 
Valley  Association,  Canal  Society  of  Ohio,  Summit  County  His- 
torical Society,  North  Cuyahoga  Valley  Corridor,  Inc.,  Ohio  &  Erie 
Canal  Corridor  Coalition,  and  Cascade  Locks  Park  Association. 
The  conference  will  be  held  Oct.  20  through  23  at  the  Akron 
Hilton  Inn  at  Quaker  Square  in  Akron,  OH.  Subject  areas  will 
range  from  recreational  uses,  interpretation,  and  historic  preser- 
vation to  public/community  involvement  with  historic  canals. 
Address  requests  for  further  information  to  the  Second  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Historic  Canals,  c/o  The  Cuyahoga 
Valley  Association,  P.O.  Box  222,  Peninsula,  OH  44264. 

International  Symposium 

The  XII  International  Symposium  on  Monumental  Heritage 
will  be  held  in  Morelia,  Michoacan,  Mexico,  Oct.  8  to  12, 1991. 

The  Symposium  theme  will  be  "Monuments  and  Sites  and  Their 
Natural  Context,"  organized  by  the  Mexican  National  Committee 
of  ICOMOS  and  the  ICOMOS  Subcommittee  of  Michoacan, 


TRAINING 


Archeological  Resources  Protection  Training 

The  Archeological  Resources  Protection  Training  Program, 

a  40-hour  field  skills  development  course  has  been  scheduled  for 
three  fall  dates  and  locations.  This  highly  regarded  course 
provides  advanced  and  specialized  training  to  both  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  archeologists  who  are  responsible  for  the 
protection  of  archeological  sites.  The  class  will  be  offered  Oct. 
21  to  25  in  Artesia,  NM,  Nov.  18  to  22  in  Glynco,  GA,  and  Dec. 
9  to  13  in  Marana,  AZ.  For  further  information,  contact  the 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center,  Glynco,  GA 
31524;  telephone  (912)  267-2345. 

Advanced  Conservation  Courses 

The  Conservation  Analytical  Laboratory  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution's  Museum  Support  Center  has  scheduled  four  short 
courses  for  textile  conservators  and  scientists  interested  in  im- 
proving their  analytical  skills  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
chemist  Dr.  Helmut  Schweppe.  The  Identification  of  Early  Syn- 
thetic Dyes  on  Historic  Textiles:  Analysis  and  Preparation, 
Oct.  21  to  25,  will  utilize  extraction  tests  and  thin  layer  chromatog- 
raphy. Yellow  dyes,  bichromatic  dyeing  and  sample  preparation 
will  be  covered  in  Advanced  Dye  Identification,  Oct.  28  to  31 . 
A  Display  Material  Workshop,  Nov.  12  to  15,  will  review  test 
methods  used  for  evaluating  materials  for  museums  display 
cases.  Historic  leathers  will  be  the  focus  of  Leather  for  Conser- 
vators, April  7  to  9, 1 992,  with  lecturers  Dr.  David  von  Endt,  Mary 
Garbin,  and  Nikki  Horton.  For  registration  information,  contact 
Francine  Hall,  Training  Secretary,  Conservation  Analytical 
Laboratory,  Museum  Support  Center,  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, Washington,  DC  20560;  telephone  (301)  238-3700. 
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possibe,  in  part,  with  special  funding  by  the  National  Park  Service 
through  its  Cultural  Resources  Training  Initiative. 


tion,  contact  Leanne  Stone,  Program  Coordinator,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education,  University  of  Nevada-Reno,  Reno,  NV 
89557-0032;  telephone  (702)  784-4046  before  Oct.  7. 


Archeological  Curation  and  Collections 
Management 

A  new  course,  Archeological  Curation  and  Collections 
Management,  that  addresses  management  alternatives  as  well 
as  Federal  regulations  on  curation,  will  be  offered  Nov.  4  to  8  by 
the  National  Park  Service  (NPS)  and  George  Washington 
University  (GWU)  in  cooperation  with  the  City  of  Alexandria, 
VA,  and  its  Alexandria  Archeology  program.  Classes  at  GWU 
in  Washington,  DC,  will  include  field  visits  to  laboratory  and 
curatorial  facilities  of  Alexandria  Archeology.  The  course  will  also 
be  offered  Dec.  9  to  13  in  Tucson,  AZ,  hosted  by  the  NPS 
Western  Archeological  And  Conservation  Center  and  includ- 
ing visits  to  the  Center's  laboratory  and  curatorial  facilities.  For 
registration  information,  write  George  Washington  University, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education,  Center  for  Career  Educa- 
tion and  Workshops,  801  22nd  St,  NW,  Suite  T-409, 
Washington,  DC  20052,  or  telephone  Frances  Lumbard,  (202) 
994-7036. 


Conservation  in  Field  Archeology 

A  40-hour  Conservation  in  Field  Archeology  course  will  be 
presented  cooperatively  by  the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
University  of  Nevada-Reno  (UN-R)  at  the  University  of  Missouri- 
Columbia  Museum  of  Anthropology  in  Columbia,  MO,  Nov.  4  to 
8, 1991.  This  training  is  designed  to  give  specialists  and  collec- 
tions managers  information  and  planning  guidance  on  field  con- 
servation procedures  for  the  care  of  Federal  archeological 
collections.  The  course  will  include  practical  experience  in 
methods  for  retrieving,  packaging,  and  transporting  field 
specimens  and  is  open  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  cultural 
resources  and  archeology  program  managers  who  are  respon- 
sible for  archeological  collections,  especially  those  that  are 
Federal  or  federally  administrated.  Field  trips  will  be  made  to  local 
archeological  sites.  The  tuition  fee  will  be  payable  to  UN-R.  For 
application  information,  contact  Leanne  Stone,  Program  Coor- 
dinator, Division  of  Continuing  Education,  University  of 
Nevada-Reno,  Reno,  NV  89557-0032;  telephone  (702)  784- 
4046  before  Oct.  7. 


Archeology  for  Managers 

Federal,  State,  and  local  land  and  program  managers  with  little 
or  no  background  in  archeology  can  attend  an  Archeology  for 
Managers  course  sponsored  by  the  National  Park  Service 
Archeological  Assistance  Division  and  the  University  of 
Nevada-Reno  (UN-R)  at  the  Pueblo  Grande  Museum  and  Cul- 
tural Park  in  Phoenix,  AZ,  Nov.  18  to  22,  1991.  The  legal 
requirements,  policies,  guidelines,  and  regulations  concerning 
archeological  preservation  will  be  covered,  and  appropriate 
methods  for  resource  management,  development,  and  opera- 
tions will  be  considered.  The  40-hour  course  will  include  field 
sessions  at  archeological  sites  and  the  Museum  curation  facility. 
The  tuition  fee  will  be  payable  to  UN-R.  For  application  informa- 


Rock  Art  Protection 


The  Getty  Conservation  Institute  has  scheduled  a  Rock  Art 
Site  Protection  and  Management  course  for  Feb.  24  to  29, 
1992,  at  the  Institute  in  Marina  del  Ray,  CA.  The  course  is 
designed  for  rock  art  site  managers,  cultural  resource  managers, 
and  archeologists  who  are  in  positions  of  site  management 
responsibility  and  who  wish  to  improve  their  ability  to  conserve 
rock  art.  There  is  no  fee  for  the  course,  but  participants  will  be 
responsible  for  their  local  expenses.  Deadline  for  registration, 
which  will  be  limited  to  20  persons,  is  Sept.  30, 1 991 .  For  details, 
contact  Benjamin  B.G.  Nistal-Moret,  Senior  Training  Coor- 
dinator, Getty  Conservation  Institute,  4503  Glencoe  Ave., 
Marina  del  Ray,  CA  90292-6537;  telephone  (213)  822-2299, 
fax  (213)  821-9409. 


Passport  in  Time 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

preservation,  and  stewards.  People  will 
care  for  and  protect  that  which  they 
understand  and  in  which  they  have  an 
investment.  Passport  In  Time  gives 
them  that  understanding  and  investment  in  cultural  resour- 
ces. 

For  more  information  about  Passport  In  Time  programs 
contact  Jill  Osborn,  Passport  In  Time  Coordinator, 
USDA  Forest  Service,  P.O.  Box  96090,  Washington,  DC 
20090-6090,  telephone  (202)  382-1643;  Evan  DeBloois, 
Historic  Preservation  Officer,  USDA  Forest  Service, 
P.O.  Box  96090,  Washington,  DC  20090-6090, 
telephone  (202)  205-1427;  or  Passport  In  Time  Clearin- 
ghouse, P.O.  Box  18364,  Washington,  DC  20036, 
telephone  (202)  293-0922. 
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Archeologists'  Travel  Guide 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

trends  that  suggest  that  the  public  may  not  be  as  welcome 
to  archeological  sites  now  as  in  the  past. 

In  some  cases  site  directors  do  not  respond  to  requests  for 
information  because  they  feel  visitors  can  be  a  nuisance  or 
prevent  staff  members  from  accomplishing  as  much  as 
possible  during  a  limited  excavation  period.  Also,  organiza- 
tions that  help  facilitate  cultural  and  biological  projects, 
pairing  members  of  the  public  willing  to  pay  to  participate 
with  underfunded  researchers,  have  proliferated  over  the 
past  several  years.  Undoubtedly  a  great  many  important 
studies  have  been  accomplished  in  this  way,  but  there 
appears  to  be  a  reluctance  to  welcome  non-paying  visitors 
to  archeological  sites  being  excavated  under  this  sort  of 
arrangement.  Either  accessibility  to  the  site  is  restricted  to 
members  of  the  archeological  community,  or  the  public  is 
welcome  at  a  price  that  may  be  as  high  as  $3,000  for  a 
two-week  period. 

The  "Travel  Guide"  is  successful  as  a  service  to  readers 
and  the  archeologists  who  participate.  Some  projects  are 
listed  both  in  the  "Travel  Guide"  and  in  the  Annual  Fieldwork 
Opportunities  Bulletin  (AFOB),  which  is  published  at  the 
AIA  headquarters  in  Boston  for  students  who  wish  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  field  school  and  receive  academic  credit  for 
their  work.  The  deadline  for  listing  in  the  1992  "Travel 
Guide"  is  Nov.  15. 

For  further  information,  write  to  Mark  Rose,  Managing 
Editor,  Archaeology,  135  William  St.,  8th  Floor,  New 
York,  NY  10038;  telephone  (212)  732-5154. 


MAILING  LIST  UPDATE 


The  Archeological  Assistance  Division  is  updating  its  mailing  list.  If  your  name,  address,  telephone  and/or  fax  number 
has  changed,  or  if  you  wish  to  be  deleted  from  the  mailing  list,  please  fill  the  form  below  and  return  it  to:  Publication 
Specialist,  National  Park  Service,  Archeological  Assistance  Division,  P.O.  Box  37127,  Washington,  DC 
20013-27127.  PLEASE  PRINT  LEGIBLY. 


New  Name: 


Old  Name: 


New  Address  (Include  Company  Name): 


Telephone  Number: 


Fax  Number: 
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The  Federal  Archeology  Report  is  published  in  March,  June, 
September,  and  December  by  the  Departmental  Consulting 
Archeologist,  Archeological  Assistance  Division,  National 
Park  Service.  The  Managing  Editor  and  Graphic  Designer 
is  Juliette  G.  Tahar;  the  Copy  Editor  is  Jean  Alexander. 

Deadline  for  submission  of  material  is  as  follows:  January 
15  for  the  March  issue;  April  15  for  the  June  issue;  July 
15  for  the  September  issue;  and  October  15  for  the 
December  issue. 
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and  training  announcements,  requests  for  copies  and/or 
change  address  to;  Federal  Archeology  Report, 
Archeological  Asssitance  Division,  National  Park  Ser- 
vice, P.O.  Box  37127,  Washington,  DC  20013-7127;  or 
telephone  (202)  343-4101.  (Please  allow  six  weeks  for 
processing  a  change  of  address.) 
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